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Posters vandalized with swastikas, students unsafe? 


By Maeve Power & Jack Martin 
Politics Editor/Opinion Editor 


Just before Thanksgiving, students, 
faculty, and the larger community 
around St. Michael’s campus faced the 
discovery of two posters promoting 
migrant farmworker rights that had been 
grafitied with swastikas and the phras- 
es “Trump 2016, and ‘Make America 
White Again.’ The posters had been 
put up by leaders of Juntos, a MOVE 
program associated with Migrant Justice, 
a larger organization that works for mi- 
grant farmworker rights in Vermont. The 
first vandalized poster was discovered 
by Samantha Tremblay 17, co-leader of 
Juntos. 

“The one that I found was in the 
staircase leading up to Jean Marie,” 
Tremblay said. “So I took it down, called 
Public Safety immediately to report it, 
and definitely did not get any homework 
done that night. I felt sick to my stom- 
ach.” 

After returning from Thanksgiving 
vacation, Tremblay said that another 
poster was discovered with ‘Make Amer- 
ica White Again’ scrawled across it. “Tt 
was in the same spot, which makes me 
think it was the same person but I don’t 
think that matters. I think what matters 
is the fact that it happened, and that it 
was specifically a race thing.” 

Tremblay said she has not allowed this 
to stop the momentum created by Jun- 
tos. “I had to take one down, so I hung 
20 more up, as one does,” Tremblay said. 

Since then, more racially charged 
incidents have come to light on campus. 
After a letter from students in the Center 
for Multicultural Affairs was distributed 
campus wide, outlining individual racist 


encounters, a website called Campus- 
Reform.com on Wednesday published 
passages and names of at least one stu- 
dent involved with the letter. Comments 
posted to the article questioned the 
outrage and disputed the seriousness of 
the incidents outlined in the letter. 
When asked how the school would 
protect the students who were named in 
the online article, Douglas Babcock, Di- 
rector of Public Safety, said that they had 
already met with some of the named stu- 
dents and talked about how they would 
be kept safe. “Safety is our primary con- 
cern and we are going to do all we have 
to do to make sure [these students] feel 


Following that, a statement released 
on Wednesday, December 7 from the 
president’s office and the Cabinet of St. 
Michael’s reads: “We reject uncondition- 
ally every form of bigotry, discrimina- 
tion, hateful rhetoric, and hateful action, 
whether directed towards one’s race, 
gender, gender identity, sexual orienta- 
tion, religion, national origin, disability, 
citizenship, political views, socioeconom- 
ic status, veteran status, or immigration 
status.” In the statement, the president 
also promised that any act of bigotry 
“will be addressed swiftly according to 
our student code of conduct.” 

Members of the staff, student body 


ae | felt sick to my stomach.” 


safe, whether that involves conversations 
with students or getting the Colchester 
Police involved,” Babcock said. 

In a statement released to the student 
body through email on Monday, Dec. 
5, Father Brian J. Cummings, S.S.E., 


‘Director of Campus Ministry, wrote: 


“Two of our M.O.V.E. posters advertis- 
ing a program for migrant workers were 
defaced and I am informed by staff in 
Student Life that there have been offen- 
sive graffiti and verbal occurrences that 
have shaken members of our community. 
Such behavior anywhere, especially at 
our Catholic and Edmundite institution, 
is wrong.” 

He went on to discuss the way in 
which the Catholic Church views the 
importance of human life and condemns 


any aggressions towards it. He did not 
specify the actual graffiti. 


-Samantha Tremblay ’17 


and alumni have expressed concern 
about how long it has taken the school to 
issue a response to this and other inci- 
dents. The statements from both Father 
Brian Cummings, S.S.E. and the pres- 
ident’s office were released three weeks 
after the first poster was discovered. 

“[It] is really upsetting, and our 
community partners have noticed, our 
alumni, especially on Facebook, have 
noticed,” said Tremblay. “Certainly our 
students. know and I think it’s a bit ridic- 
ulous that they have taken this long to 
say something to condemn it.” 

Dawn Ellinwood, vice president of 
Student Affairs, said that the school 
immediately began an investigation 
to identify the-culprit. “Once we find 
someone, conduct is associated with it. It 
could go Judicial Board. It’s serious, this 


is a serious violation against this commu- 


nity, and I’m going to leave it at that.” 
Alex Bertoni Director of Market- 
ing & Communications confirmed 
that there have been several calls to 
the president’s office and the Alumni 
Office asking about the incident and 
the response of the school. “I think our 
response has been expressing concern 
and how this is absolutely not tolerated, 
that it’s being investigated, and that there 
is a disciplinary process. I think we also 
try to remind the individuals concerned 


that we're all concerned, the college itself 


has made a number of statements about 
tolerance and intolerance of these kinds 
of acts.” 

The general student body has coat 
strongly to this news, with many calling 
for the person behind the vandalism to 
be expelled from the college. A num- 
ber of events have been held to begin a 
conversation about the implications and 
motivations of the incident. 

“T think what the community is 
asking itself now is are we doing enough? 
The answer to that question is that, it’s 
probably never enough,” said Bertoni. 

“T think the community as an entirety 
needs to come together now and ask can 
we do more, and how can we do it? Not 
only to help students feel safe, especially 
those students who feel like they're really 
targeted by these kinds of things, but 
what can we do to educate these students 
who feel this way and who express these 
kinds of things?” 

“T think a lot of people's reactions 
have been ‘Well let’s find him and expel 
him,” said Tremblay, “but I think mostly 


what we need to be doing is just talking © 


and letting people know this isn’t who 
we are.” 





Mental health 1 issues top Public Safety’ s list of concerns for students 
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By Audrey Sinclair 
News & Features Editor 


You wont often find Doug Babcock, 
director of public safety, patrolling cam- 
pus in the standard uniform of the rest 
of the officers. However, that does not 
mean he is out of touch with the pulse of 
the campus. 


This year, while many students have 
made vocal their complaints about a rise 
in towing or noticed a shift in where the 
rowdiest night life is on campus, public 
safety has noticed something quieter — a 
rise in student mental health emergen- 
cies. 

From his office in the Robert E. 
Sutton Fire and Rescue Station, Babcock 
gave an overview of the fall ’16 semester 
from Public Safety’s point of view. 


Q: What outstanding trends has Public 
Safety been dealing with this semester? 
A: We have seen a lot more issues around 
mental health than usual —a lot of high 
stress, high anxiety people having issues 
coping. Some people have been checked 
in to the hospital for some of their com- 
plaints; some people have been leaving 
the school for the semester. We've just 


seen a higher level of generalized anxiety. 


Q: How does your team get involved 
with that compared to the Wellness 
Center? 

A: We would be involved if there was © 
some reason to be concerned for safety, 
or if there’s any kind of comment about 
self harm or any kind of thought about 
harming another. Sometimes a professor 
says, ‘I’m a bit worried about this student 
because they haven't been there, or 
werent right in class, didn’t look like they 
were doing well.’ During the day, [we] 
assist [residence life] in bringing people 
over to Bergeron so they can talk to the 
licensed clinicians. When Bergeron isn’t 
open, we can coordinate access to the 
county mental health systems, including 
going up to the hospital. 


Q: How many students have you en- 
countered with this situation? 

A: They don’t all come through [us]. The 
anecdotal answer is that it’s higher than. 
last year. There’s not one way to catego- 
rize it. 


Q: Any ideas why this trend has risen? 
A: We've actually talked to other colleges 
and looked at trends, and it looks like 
there’s a higher level of it [nationwide]. 
Theories about this are all just theories. I 
couldn’ really get into the social com- 
mentaries about whether the age group 
of students now are viewing or handling 
the world a different way. 


SEE PUBLIC SAFETY, PAGE 6 
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Thousands of fans re all over the world gathered at Killington Resort on Nov. 26 and 27 to to the hefrt East Coast World Cup in over two decades. There was an abhi large 
fan base to watch U.S. Ski Team superstar Mikaela Shiffrin, who ended up winning the slalom event on Nov. 27. 


Carving into history: World Cup ski racing returns to the east 


Story and Photos by Maddy Hansen 
Social Media Editor 


During Thanksgiving weekend, Nov. 
26-27, Killington Resort held the first 
alpine World Cup on the East Coast in 
25 years. The best female skiers from 
around the world gathered in front of 
30,000 fans over the weekend to com- 
pete in the giant slalom (GS) and slalom 
events. While the event drew unprec- 
edented crowds to the mountain, local 
businesses, which hoped to benefit from 
the event, didn’t see the results they were 
expecting. 

Before getting into the nitty-gritty, 
let’s look briefly at the history of East 
Coast World Cup events. 

The history 

The World Cup began in 1967 with 
the first race on U.S. snow happening at 
Cannon Mountain in Franconia, N.H. 
The last East Coast World Cup was held 
at Waterville Valley, N.H. in 1991 where 
U.S. skier Julie Parisien won the GS. Ver- 
mont has also hosted World Cups, the 
most recent being in 1978 at Stratton. 
Present Day 

When news broke that Killington 
would be hosting the World Cup, 
Communications manager at Killing- 
ton, Michael Joseph, sent out a call for 
300 volunteers and received nearly 600 
applications. 

Killington doesn’t typically use vol- 
unteers for on-snow events, but could 
reconsider based on the success of the 
World Cup. “The World Cup is a little 
bit different than pond skimming,” said 
Joseph. 

Walking into the K-1 base area at 
Killington on Nov. 26 felt like a carnival. 


Music was blaring from the speakers, 
there were food vendors, tents selling 
anything from ski products to GoPros, 
and thousands of people from infants to 
grandparents. Even U.S. Ski Team su- 
perstar Mikaela Shiffrin’s “Nana” was in 
attendance. “The fact that she [Shiffrin’s 
grandmother] was able to watch this race 
is amazing. | can't put that into words,” 
said Shiffrin. 

While Shiffrin was grateful to have 
her grandmother in attendance, many 
others were grateful to have Shiffrin 
herself in attendance. Of the 16,000 
fans crammed into the K-1 and Super- 
star base area, nearly 1,000 of them were 
made up of young racers representing the 
different ski clubs across the state of Ver- 
mont. Many expressed their excitement 
to see Shiffrin, especially in the slalom, 
her specialty discipline. Even the athletes 
seemed impressed by the crowd in the 
finish area. Giant slalom second place 
finisher Nina Loeseth of Norway said, 
“Coming down the last pitch and hear- 
ing the crowd was a really cool feeling.” 

Although hotels and lodging were 
booked up rapidly, the same effect was 
not felt throughout the access road. Tim 
Kevin, a custom boot fitter at Basin 
Sports noted that the volume of people 
coming into the shop didn’t change 
drastically, but it did change the people 
coming in. Locals that would frequent 
the shop steered clear of most businesses 
located on Killington’s access road. 

Kevin observed that nearby towns 
like Rutland were impacted more than 
Killington. “We didn’t see more than 


SEE CARVING, PAGE 7 





Above: Mikaela Shiffrin p poses with her famille most Seay her Nana, ert team- 
mates, and coaches following the awards ceremony from her first place finish in the 
slalom event on Nov. 27. 

Below: Nina Loeseth of Norway comes through the finish in the GS on Nov. 26 after her 
second run. Loeseth eres second overall behind Tessa Worley ue Francce. 
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Improv team polishes its act 


By Mike Savoie 
Staff Writer 


Picture this: one member of the St. 
Michael’s improv comedy group Rough 
Edges delivering a monologue about 
a funny event they were involved in 
accompanied by two or three other club 
members silently acting it out and trying 
not to burst into laughter. This is not an 
unusual sight in the McCarthy Music 
Center's trap door theater, Rough Edges’ 
designated rehearsal space. 

The group was founded in 2014 by 
St. Michael’s graduate Brendan Oates 
and has become increasingly popular 
ever since. The improv group is open 
to all majors with no prior experience 
required. Improv comedy involves acting 
out various skits on the spot with no pri- 
or preparation. In this style of comedy, 
no two shows are alike, said senior Pat 
Cornacchio. 

Rough Edges holds auditions at the 
beginning of each year. The group assess- 
es sense of humor but mainly wants to 
see how well you work with the current 
team members. There is a separate im- 
prov comedy club aside from the improv 
comedy group Rough Edges. 

“The best way to be successful at 
improv comedy is to be a team player,” 
said Cornacchio. “If a skit falls apart 
it usually means people are thinking 
individually. The whole point is to accept 
others’ ideas and build on them.” 

About 20 to 25 people show up each 
week for rehearsals, made up of club and 
non-club members. It isn’t necessary to 
perform at the club, which encourages 


At the beginning of a recent Rough 
Edges’ rehearsal, thinking and idea exer- 
cises were done with the group to start to 
get the brain thinking creatively. One of 
the exercises was called Mr. Know-It-All. 
In this warm-up, five volunteers stood on 
stage linking arms creating “Mr. Know- 
It-All.” An audience member then asked 


' arandom question. The five volunteers 


took turns saying one word at a time 
to create the answer to the audience 


_member’s question. In this exercise, the 


answers usually didn’t make sense and 
wouldn't answer the question which 
made it very humorous. 

There are two forms of improv com- 
edy, short form and long form. Short 
form is a style that is similar to skits seen 
on the comedy TV show “Whose Line is 
it Anyways.” Some of these skits include: 
Scenes from a Hat, Questions Only, and 
Quick Change. Quick change is a skit 
where two contestants act out a scene 
but when a third shouts “change” they 
must alter the line they have just said. 

Long form comedy usually involves 
more time and has a story behind it. 

This style is used more by nationally 
known comedy group Second City. Long 
form improv comedy usually takes more 
preparation and is harder to pull off. 
Rough Edges performed a long form skit 
at the rehearsal. Senior history major 

and Rough Edges leader Cameron Hager 
told a humorous story that happened 

to him at a zoo. The group then used 
Hager’s story to start off their skit. “It’s 
the thrill of seeing how others can stretch 
their creative minds that drives me the 
most,” said Hager. 


The best way to be successful at improv 
comedy is to be a team player. The whole 


point is to accept others’ ideas and build 


on them.” 


people to bring friends along even if 
they just want to watch. Improv comedy 
needs a relaxed environment. ‘There- 
fore, there is never pressure to perform, 
although it is much encouraged, because 
it was created for people to laugh and 
have fun. 

“Tt is honestly a perfect stress release 
from school work and a creative way to 
make others laugh,” said senior biology 
major Zach Johnston. 

“One of my favorite aspects about the 
group is that everyone comes from dif- 
ferent experience levels and age groups, 
which makes for a diverse group and 
allows meeting people who you wouldn't 
have met otherwise,” Johnston said. 


-Pat Cornacchio 18 


At the Rough Edges rehearsal, the 
group would follow through with a skit 
making sure not to interrupt. The group 
would then critique each other when the 
skit was done to provide positive rein- 
forcement. “Sometimes we critique each 
other because we all want to get better, 
but most of the time we just have fun,” 
junior Julia Colasanti said. 

Although the performance this semes- 
ter was cancelled, Hager said St. Mi- 
chael’s should plan to see a performance 
next semester. 





PHOTO COURTESY OF ROSS HENRY 


Ross Henry 17 photographs wildlife in Denali National Park, Ak. while filming his envi- 


ronmental documentary entitled Totus. 


Alaskan climate change documentary 


filmed by St. Michael’s student 


By Deborah-Julie Katsuva 
Staff Writer 


Ross Henry trekked across the frozen 
Yukon River in Denali National Park, 
Alaska last spring in March of 2016. He 
was there on an Independent Study to 
document through film and interview 
the many effects of climate change affect- 
ing America’s most northern state. 

The senior environmental studies ma- 
jor and media studies, journalism, & dig- 
ital arts minor produced a documentary 
on climate change that was streamed on 
Thursday, Nov. 17 in the Farrell Room 
of St. Edmund’s Hall. He had previously 
traveled to Alaska to visit family, and 
having seen what is happening in the 
communities he visited, he wanted to 
show it to other people. 

“Often people romanticise Alaska, 
and leave out the effects of climate _ 
change,” Henry said. The title of his 
documentary is Zotus, which has indige- 
nous origins in language and, according 
to Henry, means “all together, as one, 
excluding none.” 

Climate change has been a topic of 
conversation around the world for many 
years now, dating back to the 1970s, and 
was a common topic of debate in the 
recent presidential election. 

“I want people to know that we're 
dealing with this time of change, and the 
changes that are going on in Alaska are 
not just occurring up there,” Henry said. 
“The change might be different from 
one place to another, but the outcome is 
going to affect us all in the same way.” 

In the documentary, Henry presents 
the issues that Alaskan people, mainly 
those of an indigenous background, face 
on a daily basis. Many of these issues are 
cultural in nature due to the importance 


of the natural landscape to many indig-_ 
enous traditions. One such example ex- 
plored in the documentary is the famous 
Iditarod sled dog race, which has been 
threatened in recent years by a lack of 
snow due to increasing temperatures in 
Anchorage, where the race begins. This . 
temperature change is also contributing 
to the rapid melting of Alaska’s glaciers, 
which cover roughly 20% of the state's 


total landscape, according to interviewee — 


Dr. Shad O’Neel. He states in the doc- 


umentary that “we're losing roughly 75. p33 


c/km of ice per year,” which contributes” 
heavily to sea level rise in coastal regions” 
of Alaska. as z 
One interviewee in the documentary, _ 
Patricia Cochran, executive director of 


the Alaska Native Science Commission, 


described climate change as a “sexy 
name” for abnormal patterns that Native 
Alaskans have been aware of for decades. 

“The outcome of climate change and. 
the impact are unevenly experienced,” — 
said Richard Kujawa, a geography profes- 
sor at St. Michael’s. “In a sense, the most 
vulnerable groups to climate change are 
also the ones that who contributed to it 
the least.” 

According to the US Environmental 
Protection Agency website, the tempera- 


— ture in Alaska has gone up very quickly 


in the last 60 years. The warming of 


Alaska has affected arctic sea ice, the eco- — 


systems, and is threatening the tradition- 
al livelihood of Native Alaskans. 

“I wanted people to realise that this is 
human right issue more than it is a cli- 
mate change issue,” Henry said. “So even 
if you're not a believer of climate change, 
you can still see what’s going on up 
there, and realize that it’s not just the cli- 
mate we should be concerned about, but 
health, education, and human rights.” 
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Will, whimsy, 


& wisdom: 


Marquess releases new book, Boom-shacka-lacka 


By Ben Kubie 
Staff Writer 


William Marquess, author and 
professor of English, left his audience 
smiling and laughing as he read from 
his newly released book, Boom-Shac- 
ka-Lacka on Tuesday, November 29, 
in the Farrell Room at St. Michael’s 
college. In the crowd who gathered for 
the release party, were faculty, friends, 
and family. Marquess read first from a 
short story, ‘Boscoscuro Fleurdumal.’ 

“She wakes to the first birds thirl- 
ing, freeping, misking among the syc- 
amores, Marquess read aloud. “All 
night it was so warm, the windows 
stand wide and the rising day smells 
of fresh doughnuts. Down at the cor- 
ner, the Koffee Kup is making read 





for the long-haulers.” 

Throughout his reading, Marquess, 
known for his mastery and playfulness 
of the English language, emphasized 
and articulated his words, performing 
voices for different passages. “He puts 
his own personality into his writing,” 
said Lily Gardner, ’17, a core editor 
for the Onion River Review, a literary 
journal comprised of poetry, prose, 
and art. “Will gets at life in his writ- 
ing and takes from all his experiences, 
like observing the world around him 
and writing it in fiction.” 

His writing reaches people in a 
similar way. 

“I like the characters, and the mix- 
ture of seriousness and whimsy,” Mar- 
quess said, after reading a few pages. 

Elizabeth Inness-Brown, profes- 
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William Marquess reads from his book, Boom-shacka-lacka, at a release party for the 


sor of English, coordinated the release 
party. She sold copies of the book at 
the event. 

“You can definitely hear Will’s 
voice in his stories and everything he 
writes,” Inness-Brown said. “ In fic- 
tion of course, he’s taking on the voic- 
es and the characterization of differ- 
ent people. You can feel his sense of 
humor and his love of language, and 
syntax, arranging words and phrases 
to create well-formed sentences in a 
language. He has the voice.” 

Boom-Shacka-Lacka was published 
by Fomite on October 10. The book’s 
title is from a lyric from the band Sly 
and the Family Stone’s song ‘I Want to 
Take you Higher.’ Marquess explains 
the foundation of the title in the fore- 
word. He also addresses in the book’s 
foreword that he has lung cancer. 

“We have to live as fully as we can 
for as long as we can,” Marquess said, 
in reference to his illness. Marquess is 
currently receiving treatment. 

In addition to finding a passion in 
writing, Marquess also has a passion 
in teaching. 

“He’s a very caring professor and 
person,” said Gardner. “He’s funny, 
and makes himself available to his 
students. He’s easily one of the best 
professors because he wants all his 


Members of the St. Michael’s college community listen to Marquess read from students to succeed,” said Gardner. 
: Boom-shacka-lacka at the book’s release party. Nov. 29. 


According to Gardner, Marquess 


book. Nov 29. 


helps the staff of the Onion River Re- 
view with minor edits, but students 
decide what the review publishes. 
Marquess also submits his own writ- 
ing to the Review, but remains anony- 
mous like all other contributors as the 
editors choose pieces for publication. 

Marquess defines himself as more 
of a teacher than a writer. 

“If I have papers to grade, that 
comes first, then I have office hours to 
complete. Writing nowadays comes 
second,” Marquess said. 

Marquess came to St. Michael’s 
College after receiving a Ph.D. at 
Harvard and B.A. at Duke. He lat- 
er became the advisor for the Onion 
River Review. 

“It’s spectacular! Students volun- 
teer to do it, no course credit or pay- 
ment,” Marquess said of the Onion 
River Review. “They do it for the love 
of it. The students are the ones who 
are the most passionate about editing 
and creating their own literature. I 
love talking with them and working 
with them.” 

When it comes to creative writing, 
Marquess not only has a passion for 
penning his own work, but helping 
others see the beauty of language as 
well. 


An exerpt from Boom-shacka-lacka, below is a passage from “Boscoscuro Fleurdumal’ 


“He’s wearing the dorky peejays 
with the powder blue snowflakes, 
and his hair is sticking out on the 
side where he grows it longer for the 
partial comb-over. One of these days 
she’s going to sneak up with scissors 
when he’s napping on the sofa and 
put him out of her misery. In the lit- 
tle kitchen the overhead light makes 
the walls yellower; one of her vintage 
drawings gleams on the fridge, smoke 


curlicuing from the chimney. They 
have assumed their positions-she at 
the old kitchen table, swinging her 
feet, he at the open pantry, scratch- 
ing his neck. 

“So what do you want for brek- 
kers, Pippin?” 

She waits. 

“Buttered thrrrips?” He rolls 

the r’s. “Battered chips? Shuttered 
ships?” 


“Dad-dy.” 

He throws her a look. “Shattered 
hips?” 

“Gross!” 

“All right, then,” he sighs, “if 
you inshmist, it will just have to be 
ze specialite de la maison,” and he 
honks honh-honh-honh like Mau- 
rice Chevalier. “Lost bread a la Dad- 
dee.” 


She applauds. 





“Now, where is that bread?” He 
looks in the fridge under the table, 
behind her ear. “Not here, not here, 
not here...oh zut alors eet ees lost!” 
She rolls her eyes. He pulls a loaf 
from the breadbox and trophies it 
over his head. “Could this be it?” 

She knows her lines. “C’est ca!” 
“Cal” He cries. “Now we're cook- 
ing.” 
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PUBLIC SAFETY 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2 


Q: Is the school doing anything about 
it? 

A: Absolutely. The funny thing is is we 
already do a ton of things about it. 


Q: Like what? 

A: The fresh check, which we do at six 
weeks into the semester. Last year in the 
spring, we had a big event where we have 
[people] from counseling and us had a 
whole bunch of information about self 
care. 

This year, the fall one was a little 
quieter than other years because we had 
to be sensitive to Jerry's death in Sep- 
tember. [Student Jeremiah Collins died 
in September.] We altered the focus; 
instead of making a big production of it, 
we increased the production of the Stall 
Street Journals and then events around 
mental health. [We've had] some groups 
and speakers on campus. Those things 
constantly happen. We are aware of the 
higher level of tension and trying to 
bring more attention to the things that 
we do. 

We also have increased our training 
with the residence life staff and with 
public safety. The RDs all did a course 
called “mental health first aid,” and we 
offered it to RAs over the October break. 


Q: Outside of student health concerns, 
there are also other trends we have 
been seeing, like an increase in towing 


and parking violations. Why is that 





such an issue this semester? 

A: There is more enforcement this year. 
The SA sat down with us in the spring, 
breaking the zones up into four instead 
of just two... all of this caused chaos 

in all kinds of ways. But the order was 
designed to try and bring control to very 
tight parking situations. 

This year, we actually worked out an 
agreement both with the campus and 
with Spillane’s towing for a formula of 
when we would do it and how. We will 
send repeat violators a message that says, 






we know we will get towed. It would be 
great if we stopped writing tickets and 
stopped towing because people were 
complying. 


Q: People have been suggesting that 
you've been ticketing and towing more 
to get more money to pay off [the 
school’s] debt. 

A: The public safety department does not 
get any revenue -- it does go back into 
the general fund, but we are under no di- 
rective at all. If you think about, it 10 or 


Some people have been checked out 
to the hospital; some people have been 


leaving the school for the semester.” 


‘You have three or more parking vio- 
lations. You need to speak with public 
safety to make sure all of your fines are 
caught up.’ If there’s a concern for your 
parking situation, come and talk with 
me about it. Then it says from this point 
forward you can be towed for further 
violations. 

‘The reason we've gone with towing 
is because if we put a ticket on a car, it 
doesn't free up the space for someone 
who did pay for a permit, and it’s not 
sending a strong enough message to the 
people that are repeat violators. 

The ultimate goal is for people to say 
we wont violate parking policy because 


-Doug Babcock 
director of public safety 


20 or 50 dollars compared to the school 
budget? It’s nothing. And the towing? 
We actually don’t get any money from 
that. Spillane’s gets everything from that 
because they're the ones doing the work. 
We get nothing. 


Q: Looking at this year’s incident log, 
theft also seems to be up. 

A: We had a spate of it. And this is al- 
most never somebody on campus; this is 
somebody from the surrounding com- 
munity that is in a bad state in their life 
— but somebody gets the idea that they 
can come through here and go through 
unlocked cars. We had several catalytic 


converters cut off of cars while parked on 
campus. Stealing gas. That happens usu- 


ally once or twice a semester. We sent out — 


an email because it was relevant at the 
moment. It’s not a trend that’s increased. 


Q: Is anything on the decline at all? | 


A: In terms of crimes or complaints, 


I don’t know of things going down. I 
would actually say that a positive increase 
[is that] I feel like we're generating more — 

lower-level LiveSafe complaints, which 


is what we want, because if we can stop 


a party at a noise complaint rather than _ 


two hours later at a drunken fight, we're 
doing better. 


I would say we still don’t see aioe 
people referring their friends or suitem-- 


ates for concerns, whether they're behav-_ 


ior concerns or mental health concerns. 5 
There are incidents on the campus where _ 
people came back after something large 

happened where they said, ‘I saw this’ or © 


‘I saw that’ — that still doesn’t come to us — 


enough. 


Q: Is there anything else students — 
should be on the lookout for? 

A: Self care is the biggest thing. 
Additionally, report early -- be the 
person that calls in something that’s 
small, rather than say after it happened, 
‘Oh, I knew something was going on.” _ 


Come to us, whether it’s about park- ‘ 


ing, whether it’s about safety, Sg 
about north campus. 

Use us as a resource — we're a ee ay 
support team. | en 
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five percent of people in ski boots,” 


Kevin said referring to the 16,000 person 


crowd each day, of which the majority 
drove up with no intention of skiing. 
Mary Cohen, the executive director 
of Rutland’s Chamber of Commerce 
noticed a small increase in restaurant ac- 
tivity, but hotels, including Best Western 
were completely sold out. Local retail- 
ers also did exceptionally well over the 








pond skimming.” 


Killington Communications Manager 


weekend. “You can't have 30,000 people 
in the area and not have any effect,” said 


Cohen. There was also a broadcast of the 


World Cup in the Paramount Theater, 
which approximately 100 people attend- 
ed. Overall, Cohen qualified the World 
Cup weekend as a success for Rutland. 
Since people weren't traveling up the 
access road, those businesses didn’t see 
the volume they were expecting, but 
there were some benefits that came out 


of the World Cup weekend. “It’s like 





The World Cup is a little bit different than 


Valerie Grenier of Canada signs autographs following her run in the GS on Nov. 26. 


Left: Marie-Michelle Gagnon of Cana- 
da approaches the finish in the slalom 
on Nov. 27. Gagnon finished 14th 
overall. 


Right: The three winners from the GS 
on Nov. 26 share a laugh while stand- 
ing on the podium. From left to right, 
Nina Loeseth (NOR), Tessa Worley 
(FRA), and Sofia Goggia (ITA). 


Below: The crowds gather in antici- 
pation of the first giant slalom run on 
Nov. 26. At this time, the athletes and 
coaches were inspecting the course 
and using that time to memorize and 
prepare for their upcoming run. 


having business cards: you don't get paid 
to give out business cards, but it’s a bene- 
fit to your business,” Kevin said. 
Restaurants also reported having few 
lines, even with a crowd of 30,000 over 
the course of the weekend. Despite 
the short-term results not ending quite 
as expected, the long-term benefits of 
having a broader range of customers does 
look promising. Joseph had a similar 
reaction, believing that the World Cup 
for Killington financially was at best a 
break-even event, but expecting more 





-Michael Joseph, 







| Left: Sofia Goggia of 
| Italy comes through 

1 the finish on her sec- 
ond run realizing she 
has secured a podium 
finish at Killington’s 
first ever World Cup 
race on Nov, 26. 


long-term benefits to come out of the 
event. 
Looking ahead 

“There's potential this could be an 
every other [year venue] going between 
[Killington] and Aspen,” said Joseph. 
Holding the event has long-term ramifi- 
cations that make Killington look more 
appealing to an international crowd, 
as the race was broadcasted in over 60 
different countries across the globe. 





Giant Slalom - Nov. 26 
Tessa Worley (FRA) — 

Nina Loeseth tNOR) 

Sofia Goggia (ITA). 


‘Slalom - Nov. 27 


Mikaela Shiffrin (USA) 
Veronika Velez Zuzulova (SVK) 
Wendy Holdener (SOL es 


Overall World Cup Point Standings 
‘Mikaela Shiffrin - 358 (USA) 

Lara Gut - 330 (SUI) 

Sofia Goggia - 267 (ITA) 
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Remembering Will Peterson: 


“His curiosity was contagious... His energy was infectious.” 


By Maddy Linden 
Visual Editor 


Will Peterson, a senior at St. Mi- 
chael’s College who loved travel and 
dreamt of one day becoming an airline 
pilot died on Dec. 1 from an epileptic 
seizure. Originally from Essex Junction, 
Vt., Peterson, 23, was a transfer student 
from the University of North Dakota 
and a business major at St. Michael’s 
College. 

“Our entire department is saddened 
by Will’s passing,” said Karen Popovich, 
chair of the business administration 
department, in an email to the Defend- 
er. “Will was a light in my day. He was 
dedicated to his learning and he loved 
his work at the airport. His curiosity was 
contagious and I will miss him dearly.” 

Peterson held a position as a “red 
coat,” as one of the heads in customer 
service with Delta Airlines at the Bur- 
lington Airport and was devoted the 
work. He worked 20-22 hours a week, 
sometimes waking up at 4 or 5 a.m. to 
do customer service at the counter and at 
the gate. He also attended St. Michael’s 
full-time, taking courses in business. Ac- 
cording to Will Peterson's father, James, 
Will struggled with his epilepsy diagnosis 
particularly because he dreamt of becom- 
ing a pilot and loved aviation. 


Peterson was fortunate enough to go 
to Amsterdam last summer, and even 
took a cruise by himself, and one time 
brought his dad to London and his most 
recent trip was to Dublin. It helped 
working for Delta because he was able to 
get free flights, “He just loved the adven- 
ture of traveling,” said Kathleen Peter- 
son, Will’s mother in a phone interview, 
“he never complained about how long 
the car ride was, he just loved seeing new 
places.” 

One of Peterson's college friends, 
Zack Maroon, ‘18, described Will as 
“outgoing and bubbly.” When Maroon 
said that when he first came to St. 
Michael’s, he struggled to find his place 
that first semester. He met Will in his 
Modern Europe history class. “Will, he 
kind of showed me what the people at 
Saint Mike’s are like, and that there are 
a lot of people like that.” Both Peter- 
son and Maroon were business majors, 
and would run into each other when 
professor Popovich had students over 
for dinner. “He was incredibly friendly, 
generous, and probably most of all very 
witty and funny. He was always making 
jokes and a really great person who was 
so easy to get along with and easy to have 
great conversations with.” 

“He was just a joy” said James Peter- 
son, Will’s father, in a phone interview 





PHOTO COURTESY OF LAUREN KELLEY 


Justin Pagan, Will Peterson, Rashleigh Morgan, Alanna Moriarty share a laugh during a 


service learning trip in Georgetown, Guyana. 


with the Defender, adding that his son 
loved to travel. In his trip to Guyana he 
learned a lot about himself, and how he 
had the strength to deal with different 
cultures according to Kathleen. “His 
energy was infectious but not overbear- 
ing. He was always the first one up every 
morning and made the coffee.” said 


Lauren Kelley,.a team member that spent 
a week and a half with Will in Guyana. 


“Will was extremely friendly and warm. 
He will be missed by a lot of people.” 
“We've been telling all the parents 
that we've been seeing at the wake 
yesterday to hug their children, because 
they are so very important” said James 
Peterson. “He will be sorely missed.” 
Popovich said that, “ Above all, I 
think Will taught me to pause and be 
present in the moment and to let the 
people around you know that you care.” 





Above: Peterson worked in customer service for Delta Airtlines at the Burlington International Airport. (Photo courtesy of the Peterson Family) 
Above Right: Peterson climbs a coconut tree during a service learning trip in Moraikobai, Guyana. (Photo courtesy of Lauren Kelley) 
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SMC still scared to use the F word? 





Photos and story by Maddy Linden 
Visual Editor 


In 1971 when the first 16 women 
were admitted to St. Michael’s campus, 
male students would sit in the dining 
room and hold up cafeteria trays with 
numbers on them, rating women.as they 
walked in to eat. 

For example, this semester the Drama 
Club is putting on a play called, Five 
Women Wearing the Same Dress. The art- 
ist team is made up of four women, five 
out of the six cast members are women, 
and the director is a woman. This play 
passes the Bechdel Test, which means 
two women have to have a conversation 
on stage that’s not about a man. 

“Tt’s surprising how many plays and 
movies and TV shows actually fail that 
test, so I really wanted to have a play 
that passed it,” said Mckenzie Bergan, 
"17, “They talk about body image, and 
why makeup is named after food, and 
relationships with their mothers.” St. Mi- 
chael’s College has come a long way from 
when women first entered its doors. 

The history of feminism hasn't been 
an easy road at SMC. 

In 1972 enrollment was low, and the 
administration decided to open up the 
school to women. Unfortunately, the 
college was unprepared to welcome the 
first 16 female students. “There were 
_ no bathrooms, no dorms, no health for 
women...there was absolutely nothing!” 





said Emeritus Professor Carey Kaplan 
who was teaching English at the school 
for the first time. “I basically became a 
feminist overnight.” 

Dave Landers, professor of psycholo- 
gy and gender studies, who has worked 
at St. Michael’s for 34 years and been 
working on minority issues since a young 
age, said feminism is equal opportunity 
for everybody. “That tends to get lost in 
the mindset of'a lot of men,” Landers 
said, “Because they don’t 
realize that if ’'m supporting 
women, I’m also supporting 
men, because I’m looking 
at equal opportunities for 
everybody.” 

There is sometimes a 
negative stigma toward the 
word ‘feminism’ with both 
men and sometimes wom- 
en. 

“I dont think of extreme 
feminists when I think of 
the word feminism,” said 
Jan Underwood, 18’, an 
actor in Five Women Wearing the Same 
Dress, “But I think a lot of guys do I 
probably have many friends who think 
that, which is unfortunate because they 
just take the most extreme examples, 
they just think women who hate men, 
which isn’t really the case.” Underwood 
said he believes that a lot of men are 
against the feminist movement because 


having equal rights would mean taking 





some power away from men. 

Marissa Kelemen, ’18, a member of 
the Feminism Club expressed her sadness 
about the election results, “I think after 
the election, everyone in our club was 
very sad and heart broken,” said Kele- 
men, “I understand the reasoning, but, 
she was a woman running for president 
and that is an amazing thing, regardless 
of one’s beliefs about her decisions.” The 
Feminism Club meets in the Center for 
Women & Gender 
on Thursday nights 
from 5-6 p.m. and 
they discuss events 
that they put on 
throughout the year, 
but they also leave 
time to discuss a hot 
topic in the media. 

Kaplan said that 
the gender studies 
program helped 


COURTESY OF THE NOUN PROJECT 


improve the divide 
between the men 
and women at the 
college. Landers who has taught classes 
in the gender studies department said 18 
years ago a gender studies class would 
have 22 women, and two men. Because 
of the disparity he teamed up with Linda 
Hollingdale who was the head of the 
counseling center at the time to create a 
course that had 20 men and 20 women. 
The class was called “Men and Masculin- 
ities. 


> Left: (from left) 
Maggie Bogan 17 
as Georgeanne, 
Sophie Lizotte ‘20 
as Meredith, and 
Molly Lovell ‘19 
as Frances in Five 
Women Wearing 
the Same Dress. 


Top Right: (from 
| left) Anna Forger 
17 as Trisha and 
Ian Underwood 
‘18 as Tripp in 
Five Women 
Wearing the Same 
Dress. 


Bottom Right: 
All of the wom- 

en in the cast of 
Five Women in 
the Same Dress 
taking a “group 
picture” duing a 
run through of the 
play on Saturday. 
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“It was the first time in many cases 
that men and women had come together 
to talk about issues that certainly im- 
pacted both sexes, but they never had 
a chance in an academic class,” said 
Landers. “There wasn't a topic we didn’t 
cover. It was unbelievable. And watching 
the men start to understand some issues 
that they had never thought about be- 
fore, and watching the women watch the 
men. That made the women understand 
things that they had never thought about 
before. So women never understood how 
men were raised to think about women.” 

Landers, a self described feminist, he 
was distraught after the election because 
he was worried about his students and - 
how it will affect them going forward. 
“What I said to my classes is that I will 
do what I have done my entire life, 
which is I will challenge racism, and 
sexism, and homophobia and ethnocen- 
trism wherever I see it until I take my 
last dying breathe. That's what I’m going 
to do. I said to my class, what are you 


going to do?” 
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Winter divided: Those who ski and those who don’t 


By Maeve Power & Jack Martin 
Politics Editor / Opinions Editor 


“Oh you go to school in Vermont, 
you must ski all the time.” It’s a fair 
assumption to make. St. Michael’s is in 
prime skiing territory with Smuggler's 
Notch, Stowe, and Sugarbush all with- 
in a hour’s drive from campus. Just the 
mention of Vermont brings up images of 
skiers and boarders sliding down snowy 
slopes kicking up freshly fallen powder. 
However, there is a large population of 
Vermont residents that don’t carve the 
slopes and that includes many students 
who are often left to a seemingly de- 
serted campus on weekend mornings. 

For many students at St. Michael’s, 
the 45 minute drive and $65 pass to 
Smuggler’s Notch Ski Resort is a huge 
incentive to choose the northern Ver- 
mont school. For others, it’s no incen- 
tive at all. 

In a recent survey conducted by the 
Defender and taken by 142 students, 

31 percent of the respondents said they 
did not ski or snowboard. Of those, 
one third cited a lack of experience, 
compared with the 24 percent who 
cited the high costs associated with the 
sports. 

“You need a lot of capital to start,” 
said Amanda Schwartz 17, a native 
Vermonter who doesn’t ski or board. 
“Renting stuff is so expensive. You spend 
a ton of money for one day and then you 
have nothing to show for it. If you want 
to go again, you have to spend the same 
amount of money.” 

The costs associated with winter 
sports, mainly that of skiing and snow- 
boarding, are notoriously high. At Smug- 
gler’s Notch, a day pass costs $72 for the 
average adult. At Stowe, it’s $108. These 
prices do not include renting equipment, 
gas to drive there or food from the lodge. 

“Anybody can play basketball: there’s 
the single cost of the basketball and then 
you find a public court,” said Vince 
Bolduc, PhD, a professor in the Sociol- 
ogy Department. “That’s not like other 
sports like sailing or skiing. Learning 


f isisimciiess 





~ Full Season Equipment : 
Rentals at the Alpine Shop: 


$300 — 







[skiing] initially is not inexpensive, and it 
takes quite a few years of refinement. You 
need support for that - parents who are 
willing and able to take you to ski lessons 
and so forth...It’s famously expensive in a 
variety of ways.” 

Skier Aeddan Flaherty ’17 agrees that 
the price of entry when it comes to ski- 
ing can be an obstacle. “A lot of people 
who have never skied before are put off 





in my decision to come here,” said Mitch 
Yahna ’17, treasurer of Shred SMC, who 
added that the discounted Smuggs and 
Stowe passes ease costs. "It’s still expen- 
sive but compared to their regular season 
pass price it’s a 6th.” 

This season, Yahna and the other 
leaders of Shred SMC sold over 100 
season passes to Stowe mountain for the 
upcoming season. Discounted Stowe 





A lot of people who have never skied before 


are put off by the cost. That's often a huge 
factor in just getting gear at all.” 


by the cost. That’s often a huge factor 

in just getting gear at all.” At Smuggler’s 
Notch, renting gear for one day of skiing 
can cost upwards of $40. (See “Cost for 
Entire Season...”) 

Still, many students on campus came 
to St. Michael’s in part because of the 
college’s proximity to the mountains. 
“The fact that I was going to be close to 
all these ski mountains was a huge factor 





-Aeddan Flaherty '17 


passes cost St. Michael’s students $375 
and Smuggs costs students $65. “Most 
people get the Smuggs pass, so for Stowe 
to sell over wpe passes on campus is pret- 
ty impressive.” 

Many students find Stowe’s costs to 
be worth it due to the larger number of 
trails and quality of snow. 

Others prefer the smaller Smuggs 
mountain. “I really love the family ori- 


ented, small-mountain vibe of Smuggler’s 
Notch,” said Tricia Gerbis 17, an avid 
snowboarder who can often be found 
‘shredding’ forested trails. “When you 
get out there on the weekend you see so 
many St. Mike’s kids - new skiers and 
people who have been skiing for a long 
time.” 

Large swaths of students, both Amer- 
ican and international, however, come to 
St. Michael’s with no prior experience in 
either sport. 

“T tried to ski one time but I have no 
talent for it,” said Jiang Yiping, an inter- 
national student from QingDao, China 
who has been a student at St. Michael’s 
for the past year and a half. 

Yiping studies with University 
Abroad, a program that sponsors an- 
nual trips to Sugarbush for the Chinese 
students at St. Michael’s. “The activity 
is sponsored by this organization, so I 
didn’t have to pay, but for other inter- 
national students, if they want to go to 
ski they have to pay for that, same as the 
local American students,” Yiping said. 
“Some of them try to go ski but they 
have no way of getting there. The bus 


leaves at 6 or 7 am, which is really early.” 


‘Transportation poses a serious obsta- 
cle to those wishing to ski or snowboard, 
along with time and financial constraints. 

“My first year at Saint Mike's, I _ 
bought the Smuggs pass and I never 
went,” said Eliza McDonald ’17. “Tt 
wasnt that I didn’t want to, but every 
Saturday I had something to do. The 
whole semester passed and I had never 
skied.” 

“It’s just a time thing,” said Jillian 
Kenny *18, a native Vermonter who has 
managed to keep away from the snowy 
trails her whole life. “I was raised in a 
house of non-skiers and non-snowboard- 
ers and we just never really had time.” 

Whether youre hitting the slopes or 


. not, McDonald said she thinks the stu- 


dent body is pretty balanced. “It’s a good 
mix of people that ski on the weekends _ 
sometimes, or people that don’t ski, 
or people that literally base their class — 
schedule around whether they’re going: 

to ski or not.” 

St. Michael’s ski and snowhtlea 
culture is seemingly woven into the 
mountainous landscape of Vt, though : 
is inaccessible for many due to things like 
high costs, lack of transportation, and _ 
the time it takes to learn. But for now, — 
the divide seems to create little hostility. 

“It’s great if you're a skier, it’s also 
alright if youre not,” said Kenny. “Skiers. 
and snowboarders are usually pretty chill _ 
people, so I think that contributes a lot 
to the ‘cool’ atmosphere of the campus - 
pardon the pun.” 
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Hate speech and SMC: 


First Amendment expert sheds light 


By Lance Reynolds 
Staff Writer 


Traci Griffith has a passion for law, 
especially when it comes to speech. So it 
comes as no surprise that Griffith, chair 
of the media studies, journalism, and 
digital arts department, says Media Law 
and Ethics is one of her favorite courses 
to teach St. Michael’s College students. 
In fact, she is often one of the first sourc- 
es that local media will call when a case 
involving the First Amendment is under 
scrutiny. 

As the VP representitive on the 
board of directors of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, Griffith, a graduate of 
Notre Dame Law School, reviews legal 
cases that involve 
civil rights conflicts. 

In a time of political 

change, with hateful 

rhetoric and histori- 

cally loaded symbols 

_ making their way to 

the mainstream, Grif- 

fith sat down with The 

Defender to discuss 

recent events on campus, the differences 
between free speech and hate speech, and 
how the conflict between the two will 
always remain. 








° Recently posters have been 
defaced here on campus. One of them, 
promoting an event for migrant jus- 
tice, had swastikas and “Trump 2016” 
drawn on it, and the other had “Make 


ILLUSTRATION BY MARIE SALINAS 


America White Again” written on it. 
What do you make of this case? 


A: The real question is, what kind 

of community do we want to be? If we 
decide that we aren't going to allow that 
kind of thing, we can do that. How do 
the people who are being targeted feel 
about it, and how as a community are we 
willing to allow members of our society 
to be targeted in that way? 


Q: Can you explain what would 
be disallowed if the incidents were 
considered hate speech? 


A: I think it gets to the core of who 
we are as a community. I can’t define 
that. The campus has to define that. If 


we want to say that free speech is allowed 
regardless of who it targets, who it makes 
to feel unwelcomed within our commu- 
nity, then we are a very different kind of 
community. If we say our community is 
based on Christian faith and acceptance 
and love of all human beings, then that 
seems very contradictory to a swasti- 

ka message. It really is about how we 
define ourselves as a community, who is 
welcomed in our 
community, and 
who we are choos- 
ing to exclude 
from our com- 
munity. Are we 
willing to support 
those who were 
targeted and say 
you are welcomed 
here, you belong 
here? Those mem- 
bers who seek to 
spew hate at you, 
they are the ones 
who should not be 
members of our 
community, or 
should somehow 
be educated as to 
what our commu- 
nity stands for. 





© For someone who has never 
been taught about the topic, how 
would you outline free speech and hate 
speech? 


A: Hate speech crosses the line of 
free speech when it targets a particular 
individual or a group of individuals 
based on certain protected classes; race, 
gender, ethnicity, national origin, etc. 
If people are targeted based on those 
specific things, it can rise to the level of 


_ hate speech. 


° Do you believe this case is a 
form of hate speech? 


A: The use of swastikas is clearly 


Hateful ideas often lead to hateful actions. Members of our com- 
munity are facing hateful actions every day. We call ourselves a 
welcoming community, but are we really?” 


-Traci Griffith, 
Media Studies, Journalism, & Digital Arts Department Chair 


hate speech. It’s specifically targeted to 
particular groups of people. Swastikas 
represent something very specific. It’s not 
just a symbol, it’s the message behind 
the symbol. It’s a symbol that represents 
a period of history in which particular 
groups of people were targeted for death. 
In this case, the symbol was targeted to- 
wards migrant justice — which represents 
migrant farm workers who are largely 
Hispanic. 


© Itis hard, or nearly impossible, 
to remove your own self and identity 
from your work and what you hear in 
the news. As a woman of color, how 
does the mainstreaming of hateful 
speech make you feel? 


A: I am not surprised at all by the 
hateful rhetoric that has followed this 
election. It was a main part of the elec- 
tion and quite honestly has been a main 
part of our society since its inception. In 
recent years polite society has squashed 
the hateful speech but the emotions that 
fuel the hatred have not been addressed 
and therefore never really went away. 
Racism is alive and well in our country. 
Hate speech is just an expression of that. 


e With the controversial political 
election and our own campus seeing 
vandalism, how important is the law 


around free speech right now? 


A: The First Amendment becomes 
even more important during times of 
conflict, during times of dissent because 
the aim of the First Amendment is to 
protect the rights of those who have un- 
popular views. It really is about making 
sure that those who are often descending 
or speaking out against a popular view 
speaking out against the government 


have the ability to do that. 


e 
e What counts as speech and 
what exactly is it considered to be? 


A: Recently, we heard from the 
president-elect the notion of if you burn 
a flag that you might lose your citizen- 
ship or you should 
be locked up. The 
Supreme Court has 
said just the oppo- 
site; flag burning is 
a form of expres- 
sion. If the idea 
behind it is that 
there is some intent 
to express an idea, 
then that’s protected speech. 


© What are the differences be- 
tween “offensive” speech and “crimi- 
nal” speech? Where is the line drawn 
between the two? 


A: Everyone is going to be offended 
by something. It’s not about someone 
being offended, it’s about someone being 
threatened and targeted. It’s about a spe- 
cific message that is a negative message 
towards a particular group of people. The 
use of the swastika sends that message, 
and it has almost transcended its original 
message of hatred towards Jews. It’s a 
universal symbol of hate for all kinds of 
minority groups — in this circumstance, 
Hispanic migrants, but it is just as easily 
could have been aimed at Blacks, homo- 
sexuals, etc. 


® 

e What are some consequences 
you fear of these hateful ideas becom- 
ing mainstream? 


A: Hateful ideas often lead to hateful 
actions. Members of our community are 
facing hateful actions every day. Students 
are being threatened and intimidated, 
ridiculed in class and made to feel as if 
they don’t belong here. We call ourselves 
a welcoming community, but are we 


really? 
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“T’ll never grow up” 
‘The dynamic life of sophomore John Jacob — 


ohn “Jake” Jacob, 19, under- 

stands the challenges of being an 

undergraduate with a busy sched- 

ule. The sophomore music major 

and theatre minor, has struggled 
with some of his classes, is focused on 
improving his abilities and has his fair 
share of extracurricular activities. What 
sets him apart from the other students is 
that he’s already completed one career. 
The 56-year-old has had an extensive 
military background, several jobs and 
raised a family. 

“T love music, and I want to learn to 
sing better,” Jacob said when explaining 
why he has decided to continue his edu- 
cation. His choice to study music stems 
directly off of his passion for singing, 
instead of the desire for a career in the 
field. Like any other student, Jacob has 
struggled in some courses, music theory 
in particular. “It’s like calculus and music 
mixed together,” Jacob said. He has been 
considering dropping his music major, to 
focus on theatre with a minor in philoso- 
phy. He will be making his final decision 
by the end of this semester, depending 
on how he does in the course. 

Some of Jacob’s classmates are often 
surprised that he’s an undergrad just 
like them. Lauren Stone, 719, who takes 
Christianity: Past and Present with Jacob, 
said in an email interview, “I assumed he 
worked at the school and was also getting 
a degree on the side.” Stone likes seeing 
Jacob every day, he always helps her 
move her special desk because it blocks 
her wheelchair. “This little gesture makes 
my day!” she said. She also enjoys the 
different points of view that Jacob is able 
to bring to the classroom, “He can relate 
more to Christianity in the 20th century 


Story and Photos by Lindsey Garland 


Photo Editor 


than the rest of the class since he actu- 
ally remembers these religious events. It 
always adds depth to the class!” 

Jacob certainly does notice the age 
gap in the classroom. Some professors 
have even reprimanded him for calling 
his classmates “kids.” However, he says 
he can’t help it, though he recognizes 
that the students he sits beside are his 
peers, they are the same age as his two 
children, Sean, 23 and Ally, 21. 

Jacob received his associate’s degree in 
law enforcement at Champlain College 
in 1984, then spent some time at the 
Community College of Vermont taking 
classes ‘in order to decide which path he 
wanted to take. There he earned about 
60 credits, which all transferred over to 


St. Michael’s. Making the decision to 
become a student here wasn’t a difficult 
one for Jacob. He said that he feels. 
welcome and comfortable being on 
the campus. Although he has enough 
credits to be a senior, he plans to grad- 
uate in May of 2019, when his G.I. 
Bill runs out. 

Jacob grew up in Essex, Vt. where 
he currently resides with his “support- 
ive wife” Geri Ann. When he was 
17-years-old, heleft Vermont to join 
the Air Force security police, where he 
turned 18 during basic training. Since 
then he continued to build his re- 
sume. After about four years of active 
service in the Air Force, he returned 
to Vermont and switched to the Air 


























































Top: Jacob sits with his Music Theory class- 
mates on Nov. 7. 


Center Left: Jacob teaches a student how 
to shoot firearms during a “Women’s Intro 
to Handgun Clinic” in St. Albans on Satur- 
day. 


Center: Jacob learns about the Essex Res- 
cue’s new ambulance during training at the 
Essex Fire Department on Nov. 7. 


Center Right: Jacob poses on a tank in 
Afghanistan in 2003. 


Bottom Left: Jacob talks to his son Sean 
after the Essex Fire Department Training on 
Nov. 7. : 


Botton Right: Jacob eating in the back of 
Alliot on Friday. 
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but I’ll never grow up. I'll decide 


what | want to do when | grow up.” 


Guard, where he was a heavy 
equipment operator. In 1985 
he became a medic for the 
Mountain Unit in Jericho, 
Vt., worked as an instruc- 

tor at the Vermont Army 
National Guard Mountain 
Warfare School for 10 years 
and worked at Camp Johnson 
until 2004 as a detachment 
medic. He spent six months 
in Afghanistan in 2003 as an 


-John Jacob, ’19 


instructor with the US Army Regional 
Training Institute. Jacob retired from 
the military in 2004, after 25 years and 
six months of service. Jacob is proud 
of his daughter Ally, who is currently in 
Oklahoma for basic training, following 
in his footsteps as a medic for the Army 
National Guard. 

In addition to being a student at St. 
Michael’s, he serves as a lieutenant on the 


_ Essex Fire Department, works part time 


as an arborist, has been an NRA instruc- 
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tor for ten years and is currently train- 
ing to become an instructor with the 
Adventure Sports Center. According to 
Jacob, the fire department is “like a fam- 
ily.”. When spending a few hours in their 
station this is obvious They make fun of 
one another constantly, but do keep a 
serious tone when it comes to their work. 
A few of his fellow firefighters pulled me 
aside to suggest that the headline of this 
article should be “super senior,” with an 
emphasis on the “senior” aspect. 

‘The station serves as a second home 
to Jacob. Both his son Sean and his 
daughter Ally have volunteered on the 
same department. 

Jacob is used to stepping in and out 
of different pairs of shoes. After a week 
of classes at St. Michael’s, he becomes 
a weekend teacher for the “Women’s 
Intro to Handgun Clinic” courses at the 
Sportsman's Club of Franklin County in 
St. Albans Bay. Jacob said he can always 
tell his student's level of experience by 
their aim and comfort level with a gun. 
By the end of the weekend Jacob has typ- 
ically taught up to 30 women. As a gun 
enthusiast, all of the weapons used for 
the course are a part of his own collec- 
tion. 

His interest in becoming an instruc- 
tor with the Adventure Sports Center 
was sparked by his previous experience 
in the field and his relationship with the 
program's director and fellow veteran, 
Todd Wright. Though Jacob already has 
most of the expertise needed to become 
an instructor, and has even taught an an- 
chor and rescue systems clinic for climb- 
ing instructors last spring, he is going 
through the year-long training process 
that all student instructors have experi- 
enced. “The course acts as a way for Jake 
to synthesize new and old knowledge 
into the new context of an Instructor 
in training for the Adventure Sports 
Center,” said Bridget McElroy, ’17, the 
Instructor Training Program coordina- 
tor. McElroy also notes that his ability 
to apply what he is currently learning 
to his own real life experiences allows 
him to help other students who may be 

struggling to 

grasp specific 

concepts. 

Though 

he has retired 

from his first 
career, he is open 
to taking on a part-time job in his field 
of study after graduation. He has high 
hopes for his future, focusing on build- 
ing different skills that interest him. 
One option that he is exploring is going 
to a cooking school for veterans based in 
Salt Lake City. Jacob said with a chuck- 
le, “Ill grow old, but I'll never grow up. 
I'll decide what I want to do when I 
grow up.” 
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| The perfect balance: 


Finding the night work-play-sleep ratio 


You may be reading this, your hands 
jittery from drinking one too many cups 
of coffee, buried down in the library, 
furtively avoiding going back to studying 
or writing that final essay. 

Finals are upon us. 

We've all heard the saying, pick two 
of the following: sleep, a social life, or 
school. Supposedly, we're only allowed 
two. During finals week, it feels like we 
can only choose one: school. 

Yet, health, academics, and our social 
lives shouldn't be negotiable. 

In the powerhouse, workaholic 
culture that has consumed Americans, 
too many people prioritize academics 
and work. There’s a certain glory that 
comes in cultivating a career, as well as in 
academic achievement. 


Hate speech hits 


To the editors at The Defender and to our 
Saint Michael’s Community, 


On Sunday, Dec. 4, while exiting the 
Center of Multicultural Affairs and Ser- 
vices (C.M.A.S.), a student leader noticed 
the attached image outside of the Center. 
The image reads “Make America Great 
Again.” The intent behind this act is very 
clear. It is not just an act of free speech, 
it is targeted hate. These actions follow a 
very specific pattern with clear intentions. 
The longer our administration waits to 
recognize and respond to these attacks on 
our students of color, the more frequent 
they have become. Students on this cam- 
pus have been called ‘niggers,’ a female 
student was called an “angry black bitch” 
while working as an Apartment Commu- 
nity Advisor (A.C.A.), in the computer 
lab a white female student played loudly 
a video titled “why I hate black people” 
while two black students worked in the 
lab, a Muslim student was asked why she 
was attending the late Father Mike’s ser- 
vice in the Chapel, migrant Justice post- 
ers were defaced with swastikas, Trump 
2016, and ‘Make America White Again.’ 

We, the students of the C.M.A.S., 
are a part of an intercultural center for 
all American and international students. 
These are attacks on our home and our 
space, aimed towards those of us who 
are a part of our Saint Michael’s College 
community. The Center is a driving force 
behind the following Campus programs 
and student-run clubs: Summer Orienta- 
tion for Academic Excellence and Reten- 
tion (S.O.A.R.), Global Experience Aca- 
demic Residential Program (G.E.A.R.), 


When it comes to health, although 
most Americans are sleep deprived and 
over-weight statistically, the health crazes 
that bombard Americans suggest that we 
want to sleep, eat kale, and hit the gym, 
at least in theory. 

But when crunch time comes around, 
too often our exercise regimens, healthy 
eating plans, and sleep cycles suffer. And 
when push comes to shove, we often 
push relationships to the side while we 
chase success. 

There isn’t an answer, and the final 
weeks of the semester are certainly a time 
to focus completely on our studies. 

Choosing between academics, sleep, 
and a social life, is wrong. More than 
that, it promotes an unfair, workaholic 
culture that leaves a lot of people un- 


Martin Luther King Jr. Society, Diversity 
Coalition, GirlTalk, and SMCist. The 
Center also serves as a safe space for other 
clubs and groups to gather. Such groups 
include Common Ground, Fix It with 
Five, Student Labor Action Movement 
(S.L.A.M.), Social Justice League, Chris- 
tian Bible Study Youth Groups, and re- 
mains open to many other groups. 

We denounce all forms of racism, dis- 
crimination, bigotry, xenophobia, sexism, 
and any hateful acts towards individuals 
based on their sexual orientation, gender, 
gender-identity, immigration status, reli- 
gion, and disability. The C.M.A.S. is the 
only place on campus we feel welcomed 
and supported. These incidences are at- 
tacks on the inclusivity of our campus. 
Acts of intimidation and hatred have 
moved from the walls of the classroom 
and are now reaching outwards into the 
Center, inching closer and closer to folks 
of color. 

We refuse to be intimidated and tar- 
geted in our own community and in our 
home. We reject the silence and the mes- 
sage that silence sends to our students and 
the greater community of St. Michael’s 
College. We ask that the administration 
recognize and respond to the issues at 
hand. We demand accountability and ac- 
tive practice of inclusivity. In addition to 
the day-to-day microaggressions, there is 
a tremendous lack of transparency in the 
investigations of and response to specific 
attacks on members of our community. 
This has left many students, particularly 
those mentioned above, feeling scared, 
angry, and silenced. St. Michael’s College 


prides itself on providing a safe, welcom- 


healthy and perhaps even lonely. 

In 2014, a social networking com- 
pany known as the Draugiem group re- 
leased a study that suggested a 17 minute 
work break after a 52 minute session of 
focus would reap the highest benefits. 
According to the group, taking breaks 
to distribute work helps people stay 
focused and on task longer, and helps 
prevent burn out. So taking a break to 
stand up, getting a coffee, taking a walk, 
and focusing on something else for a few 
minutes will help you stay on track for 
longer. Plowing through work for hours 
and hours on end will leave you feeling 
drained, and you wont be able to focus 
on or turn out the same quality of work. 

Taking time to sleep and exercise has 
also been proven to help productivity. 

In fact, making a point to balance our 
lives might just be the only way to make 
it through the semester. 


KELSEY BODE 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


campus 


ing, and tight knit community. However, 
the lack of urgency in responding to inci- 
dences of harassment and hate makes us 
question, where is our protection? Where 
is the administration’s professed obliga- 
tion to ensure that all students, faculty 
and staff experience a safe, supportive, 
and inclusive environment? 

The message is clear; we are not wel- 
come. 


The members of this community: 
Melanie Castillo, Co- President of the 
Martin Luther King Jr. Society 

Manuela Yeboah, Co- President of the 
Martin Luther King Jr. Society 

Sadie Taylor, Vice President of the Diver- 
sity Coalition 

Benjamin Howland, Class of 2018 
Carlos Villa, Treasurer of the Martin 
Luther King Jr. Society 
Deborah-Julie Katsuva, Co-VP Diversity 
Coalition 

Elias Dean, Class of 2017 

Olivia Nestro, Class of 2018, member of 
S.L.A.M. 

Gabriella Elmoussaoui, SOAR Co-Coor- 
dinator/Team Member 

Deirdre McPhee, SOAR team member, 
Girl Talk Eboard 

Sydney Moran, Vice President of the 
Martin Luther King Jr. Society 

Jessie Clegg, SOAR Co-Coordinator/ 
Team Member 

Alanna Moriarty, “17, Vice-President of 
Common Ground, SOAR Team Mem- 
ber 

Carolyn Leccese, ‘18, President of Diver- 
sity Coalition, GEAR housing Resident- 
Assistant 
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Alumni demand 
accountability 


At the time the Defender recieved this letter 
on Dec. 5, no official statement had been 
made by the president’ office at St. Mi- 
chael’s college. 


Last week, a poster for Migrant 
Justice, an immigrant-led economic 
justice organization, was defaced with 
two swastikas and the words “Trump 
2016!” This incident is just one exam- 
ple of nearly 900 hate crimes reported 
since November 8th. On the school’s 
official Facebook page, Saint Michael’s 
responded: “The college is aware and 

» takes behavior like this very seriously. It 
will not be tolerated. The issue is being 
investigated.” There has been no official 
public statement released responding to 
the poster or the investigation since this 


comment on November 26th. 
The school’s only public post-elec- 


tion statement made no mention of the 


back and reflect on what we say, what we 
write, how we act, and how we treat one 
another” does not hold students, staff, 
and faculty accountable to the actions of 
one another. It does little to protect the 
students who wear a hijab. It does not 
bring comfort to the students who fear 
deportation. It does not reassure the stu- 
dent who has faced sexual violence that 
they will be heard and respected. Words 
must be followed with action. 

Signing onto pledges such as the im- 


Now is not the time to be complacent about 
hate speech and white supremacy. Past, 


present, and future students are watching. 


racism, xenophobia, homophobia, or 
misogyny that plagued the campaign. 
An email was sent to students by a 
member of the Board of Trustees, and 
many students shared the words on 
social media- the only way many alumni 
or community members heard of any 
action the school was taking. Reminding 
students that “We are called in times of 
difficulty and polarization to take a step 


portant DACA statement made by Cath- 
olic Colleges last week, or sending emails 
to the whole campus, though important, 
do not hold the college accountable to 
protecting those who are most vulnera- 
ble in the current political climate. Now 
is the time to be bold in our commit- 
ment to a welcoming community. Saint 
Michael’s needs to stand against hate in 
the creation of formal college policies, 
urgently and intentionally requiring 


Campus seeks inclusivity 


_ To the Saint Michael’s College Commu- 
nity: ; 


We are writing collectively as mem- 
bers of the Campus Climate working 
group. We were convened by the Diver- 
sity and Inclusion Council to address 
issues related to diversity and equity on 
our campus. The goal of this working 
group is stated as: Goal 3 - to develop 
and maintain an inclusive campus cli- 
mate. With this goal in mind, we cannot 
remain silent about the incidents hap- 
pening on our campus. 


Last night, SMC students shared a 


° Discrimination: Asking a Mus- 
lim student why she was at Fr. Mike’s 
service in the Chapel 


We stand with the students in 
denouncing “all forms of racism, dis- 
crimination, bigotry, xenophobia, sexism 
and any hateful acts toward individuals 
based on their sexual orientation, gender 
identity, immigration status, religion, 
and disability.” (Letter from students, 
Dec. 5th, 2016) 

They demand a response from the 
administration and more transparen- 
cy about the investigation into these 


We urge the St. Michael’s community to 
join us in publicly naing the acts of hatred 


that occur on our campus, rather than be- 
ing silent about them. 


letter signed by 31 students spanning all 
classes and representing various leader- 
ship roles across campus. They named 
some of the following incidents in their 
letter: 

° Hate speech directed at students 
of color: “n” word, “angry black bitch” 

° Additional hate speech: swas- 
tikas surrounding “Trump 2016” and 
“Make America White Again” written on 
posters for the Migrant Justice Club 

° Intimidation: “Make America 
Great Again” posted on the Center for 
Multicultural Affairs and Services white- 
board 


incidents. The lack of response from the 
administration has them asking: Where 
is our protection? Where is the admin- 
istration’s professed obligation to ensure 
that all students, faculty and staff expe- 
rience a safe, supportive and inclusive 
environment? They end their letter with 
this statement: “The message is clear; we 
are not welcome.” 

We feel strongly that the SMC com- 
munity is much richer when we recog- 
nize and celebrate the diversity among 


- us. Working across difference is chal- 


lenging and requires a level of self-reflec- 
tion and skill development that we don’t 


often have without challenging our dom- 
inant identities. Recognizing institution- 
al as well as individual privilege and bias, 
and holding ourselves accountable, is 
difficult. It is not nearly as challenging, 
however, as dealing with hate speech, 
incidents of racially-based intimidation 
and micro-aggressions. Experiencing si- 
lence in the face of an increasing number 
of incidents of racism on campus and 
nationally, from the community that 
professes to support all students, makes 
it difficult to feel “at home,” comfortable 
and safe. If we truly value community, 
hospitality and justice, it’s imperative 
that we work to create an equitable SMC 
community in which all of our members 
feel seen, heard, valued and appreciated. 
Equity doesn’t mean that we ask students 
from non-dominant identities to assim- 
ilate in order to be “included” in domi- 
nant culture. It means to see, value and 
respect multiculturalism because it is in 
the best interest of everyone. 

This working group is taking action 
by initiating the development of a bias 
response protocol at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege. A bias response team comprised of 
trained students, staff, and faculty mem- 
bers will assume the charge of assessing 
reports of bias incidents and following a 
protocol for response, which will include 
making determinations regarding com- 
munication about the incident and what 
disciplinary action that should be taken. 
We also plan to organize events in the 
Spring semester around issues of diversi- 


ty, equity, and racial justice. 


anti-racism and anti-oppression curricula 
for all members of our community. The 
delayed response to the poster exempli- 
fies all that we cannot afford to be, yet 
continue to see on our campus. Students 
trust when they enroll in St. Mike’s that 
they will receive a full, thought-provok- 
ing and liberating education. Now is not 
the time to be complacent about hate 
speech and white supremacy. Past, pres- 
ent, and future students are watching. 


Signed, 

Jessica Allen ’05 (English Literature 

& Political Science), Kate Bailey ’11 
(American Studies & Political Science), 
Julia Crisman 16 (Anthropology and 
Sociology & Political Science), Jordan 
DeKett ’16 (English & Theatre), Mea- 
ghan Diffenderfer ’16 (Music & Political 
Science), Trevor Madore ’14 (Peace and 
Justice & Political Science), Shannon 
McQueen ’16 (English & Political Sci- 
ence), Michelle O’Donnell ’16 (Biology), 
Ben Rosbrook ’14 (Economics), Emily 
Sanderson ’15 (Political Science) 


At present, we urge the St. Michael’s 
community to acknowledge the power in 
publicly naming the acts of hatred that 
occur on our campus, rather than being 
silent about them. If we are working 
together as a unified community, then 
what affects one of us affects all of us. 
We must acknowledge that this work is 
not the responsibility of one group, one 
office, one student club, one committee. 
As MLK Jr. said, “Injustice anywhere is a 
threat to justice everywhere.” 

According to Reverend Brian Cum- 
mings in his message last week, “Our 
Catholic tradition has a long history of 
promoting the dignity of the human 
person.” As an institution that welcomes 
students, staff and faculty of all faiths, we 
must explore what this means to us and 
ask ourselves if we are truly practicing 
what we believe. 

Members of the Campus Climate 
Working Group: 


Dawn Ellinwood, VP Student Affairs 
Lou DiMasi, Director of Residence Life 
Lara Scott, MOVE Director 

Angela Armour, Director of Alumni & 
Parent Relations 

Kimoi Seale, Residence Life. 

Ryan Stanton, Bergeron Wellness Center 
Nick Hunter, Bergeron Wellness Center 
Kathy Butts, Bergeron Wellness Center 
Sarah Klionsky, Bergeron Wellness 
Center 

Antoinette Smith, Class of 2017 
Brother Michael Carter, SSE 

Katie Kirby, Philosophy & Global Stud- 
ies 

Lorrie Smith, English 

Laurence Clerfeuille, Modern Languages 


Raichle Farrelly, Applied Linguistics 
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President’s office responds 
to campus incidents 


“We, the President, and Cabinet of Saint 
Michael’s College, affirm the following 
statement of the Diversity and Inclusion 
Council: 


We reject unconditionally every form 
of bigotry, discrimination, hateful rheto- 
ric, and hateful action, whether directed 
towards one’s race, gender, gender iden- 
tity, sexual orientation, religion, national 
origin, disability, citizenship, political 


views, socioeconomic status, veteran 
status, or immigration status. 

We endorse Saint Michael's values of 
hospitality, diversity, and inclusion, and 
we support open, respectful discourse 
and exchange of ideas from the widest 
variety of intellectual, religious, class, 
cultural, and political perspectives. 

We assure every member of our com- 
munity who feels targeted that no acts of 
hatred and bigotry will be tolerated and 


that any willful acts of hatred and bigot- 
ry will be addressed swiftly according to 
our student code of conduct. 

For any member of our community 
who may feel fear or oppression: we care 
about you and will do everything in our 
power to protect your emotional and 
physical safety. We pledge to work with 
all members of the community (students, 


faculty, and staff) to defend these values.” 





Letters to the editor: Defending the arts and the LSC 


By Brian D. Collier 
Associate Professor of Fine Arts: Art 


I write this letter by invitation, as part 
of a conversation with the SMC commu- 
nity. Issues raised to date are too exten- 
sive to cover completely in a short letter, 
but committees are proposing cuts to the 
Artistic Experience LSC requirement, 
and they involve cuts to faculty (adjunct 
and retiring) while undermining arts 
coursework across the board. 

Fine Arts faculty are not currently 
represented in the upper administration 
or committees proposing these changes. 
The proposal to eliminate the Artistic 
Experience requirement displays a lack of 
understanding of our fields and classes so 
here I offer a brief inside perspective on 
our work. 

- Products of the arts are ever-present. 
Consider how much you interact with 
music, theater (via TV, film, or stage), 


tional media, with tools ranging from 
charcoal and paintbrushes to wood- 
working tools and digital technologies. 
Students consider tradition as well as in- 
novation. We use these skills to produce 
works defined as fine art, yet they have 
broad interdisciplinary and professional 
benefits. 

We teach professional skills. For every 
assignment, students develop creative 
solutions. With faculty guidance they 
learn how to create artwork representing 
physical manifestations of ideas. They 
improve public speaking by presenting 
project proposals. They analyze successes 
and failures in group critiques, and in 
that process they receive and respond to 
criticism. | 
How can students learn innovation with- 
out classes focused precisely on creative 
problem-solving? How can we claim 
“critical engagement” without exploring 
the complex sensory landscapes of the 
21st century as artistic producers? How 
can a college succeed without the people 


The proposal to eliminate the Artistic Ex- 
perience requirement displays a lack of 
understanding of our fields and classes.” 


dance, and visual art — everything from 
websites and photography to sculptural 
objects and designed spaces. More mys- 
terious, it seems, are the mechanics of 
how artists create work — and how those 
skills are taught. 

In visual art, instruction starts with 
basic skills in deep observation, com- 
position, and relationships in space and 
color; the translation of abstract ideas 
into images, objects or experiences; and 
collaborative and solo presentations. 

In other words, we teach the gradual 

development of artistic “language” skills, 
non-linear creative problem solving, and 
project design for individuals and teams. 

We teach traditional and non-tradi- 


and time needed for integrated reflection 
on those environments? ¢ 

The arts present a vital public face of 
the college in service to community with 
plays, concerts, and exhibitions. Student 
internships with area institutions serve 
both the community and SMC. The 
continuing services of our alumni to the 
region and beyond are vibrant, long-term 
outcomes of our programs. 

If our faculty wants to help students 
become more well-rounded, innovative 
and engaged people who serve com- 
munity in vibrant and untiring ways, 
commitment to the arts puts these ideals 
into action. 


By Rachel Kucharski 
Class of 2017 


I did not choose Saint Michael’s College 
because of the LSC requirements. That 
was something that never crossed my 
mind when it came to making my deci- 
sion. However, looking back on these last 
four years, settling on an institution that 
required me to step out of my comfort 
and often lazy zone, was, in hindsight, 
the best decision I could have made. 

I will be the first to admit that sitting 
through two religion classes was not the 
highlight of my time spent here at Saint 
Mike’s, but I know I am a better person 
for it. 


Coming into my freshman year at 
SMC, I was a declared MJD major with 
a clear path that I wanted to follow. It 
wasn't until my required art course that I 
discovered a side of myself that I wanted 
to also pursue. A straight path that exist- 
ed in the mind of a once 18 year old stu- 
dent recently liberated with the freedom 
of endless choices, is now complicated 
with detours as well as twists and turns. 
I now stand before you as a soon to be 
Graduated senior with a double major of 
MJD and Art. and wish to ask you, why 
fix something that is not broken? 

This school has always attracted a 
unique group of smart, and inspiring 
individuals that grow from the new ex- 
periences and topics that this institution 
supports, as well as requires. To change 
the curriculum would be to change what 
the school’s mission statement says that’ 
we stand for, “the enhancement of the 
human person”. This world offers so 
many opportunities to those willing to 
work for them. Working through a few 
unideal classes should not be considered 
a burden, but rather an opportunity to © 





enhance oneself. I believe that there is a 
valuable lesson to be learned in each and 
every one of the LSC required classes. It 
is not only the responsibility of the stu- _ 
dent to accept the challenge of finding it, 
but rather the administration’s to encour- 
age this quest for higher education. 

To me, being a well rounded individual 
represents a successful education. Having 
these diverse experiences are much more 
important than going through life with 
blinders up. Let’s keep our paths interest- 
ing, it’s more fun this way. 


6 Why fix something that is not broken?” | 
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Letters to the Editor: 


Unhappy? Step up and participate 


By Joshua Dionne 
Class of 2020 


It disappoints me to see how quickly 
rumors fly, especially with the lack of 
information being supplied. I’ve seen nu- 
merous, aggressive posts about this topic 
that are filled with inaccuracies about the 
proposed changes to the LSC require- 
ments. The removal of the LSC must be 
approved by the faculty, the President, 
and the Board of Trustees before any 
concrete decision is made. This is in no 
way affecting art majors or minors. 

There is a petition going around for 
getting a student on the Board of Trust- 
ees, and due to the uproar on campus, 
it is well desired by the student body. It 
is imperative to sign this petition for the 
student input to be voiced to the Board 
of Trustees. 

They (the petitioners) have walked 
around campus and tabled in Alliot. It 





is your responsibility as a student pay 
attention and not ignore tables. You, the 
reader, need to be the one to step up and 
participate. Get involved, stay informed, 
educate yourself. 


Looking beyond 
boundaries 


By Eliza Mcdonald 
Class of 2017 


The proposed changes to the Liber- 

al Studies Curriculum have given me 
the chance to pause and reflect on the 
enormous and often understated impact 
that these required courses have had on 
my education as well as on my overall 
growth as an individual. I am saddened 
and disappointed to hear that some 


of the perceived “burden” of the LSC 





: AMANDA'S sax FEET 


requirements may be lessened. 

Perhaps I am the exception to the 
rule, but I have always been grateful for 
the strong emphasis that St. Michael’s 
has placed on the liberal arts and I do 
believe that eliminating some of these 
requirements will do a disservice to the 
mission of the college. 

As a science major and medical school 
hopeful, I’ve often been engaged in a 
search for knowledge about the human 
body, how it works, and what we can do 
to heal it when necessary. Many come 
to college seeking answers — maybe not 
always academic in nature. 

Our human nature gifts us with the 
overwhelming need to uncover things 
that we cannot or do not understand. 
The Liberal Studies Curriculum has 
encouraged me to look beyond the 
boundaries of the hard sciences to gain 
knowledge and meaning from the world 
through the humanities. Philosophy, 
religion, sociology, history, literature and 
more — these disciplines are as relevant as 
they have ever been, infusing our often 


6 LA MEETS BRUSSELS — - 2 
Honey Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Sliced oe 


confusing lives with joy, comfort, toler- 
ance and understanding. 

While I am dedicated to my pursuit 
of the sciences, the LSC has challenged 
me to pursue answers to life’s larger ques- 
tions that expand my mind and set my 
heart on fire. A famous psychiatrist once 
said, “The limits of science have always 
been the source of bitter disappointment 
when people expected something from 
science that it was not able to provide.” 

The courses I have taken as part of the 
LSC have taught me to think critically, 
write persuasively and effectively, and 
perhaps most importantly, act as an 
advocate for social justice in my com- 
munity. I truly believe that these skills 
will help me stand out in medical school 
applications and interviews, and motre- 
over, that these are lifelong skills, which 
will ultimately make me a better doctor 
and caregiver. 
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When education is about the bottom line 


By Parker Thomas, ‘17 
Contributing Writer 


In a recent campus wide e-mail, students 
were asked to complete a survey regarding 
the college’s current LSC or Liberal Stud- 
ies requirements. However, the survey 
missed the mark on addressing the real 
issue at hand. Instead of gauging what 
to replace and retain from our rich phi- 
losophy, science and humanities courses, 
the college should improve student ex- 
periences by examining its requirement 
of 128 credits: a pressure that adds up to 
mental and physical health issues, delayed 
graduation dates and students who are 
seeking change but don't feel they have a 
voice. 

I was that girl; you all know her. I’m 
talking about the one who lied and said 


she wasnt sick so she could go to school. 


tunities to come. How could this have 
happened? 

But education isn’t just about learning, 
it’s a business, something students dont 
really think about beyond signing the 
check, and schools probably don’t want 
us to remember. 

As a journalism major, I am required to 
study abroad; a requirement that holds 
true for other majors as well. I went to It- 
aly; I lived and thrived in a foreign coun- 
try despite terrorist attacks and language 
gaps. I excelled academically and grew 
emotionally and intellectually. I empa- 
thize better; I write better, and I certainly 
speak Italian better. 

Despite my work abroad, the experience 
set me behind my graduating class. Little 
did I know taking 13 credits in Italy meant 
I would be 3 credits short of graduating. 
Here I am trying to cross one requirement 
off the ‘list of things to complete’, but in 


tT a difference between 128 and 124 cred- 

its means space to live for students: to 
make one mistake. What does four credits 
mean to you, St. Michael’s?” 


Nerd. Bookworm. Geek. Goody Two 
Shoes. Whatever you want to call me, I 
was obsessed with school and with learn- 
ing. Soon to enter my last semester of 
college, I was shocked to find out this 
August after a rich semester abroad in the 
fall, that I was three credits short of grad- 
uating. My heart sank rather than soared 
in anticipation of all the learning oppor- 


doing so I only made the list longer. The 
kicker? All of my LSC, major and minor 
requirements are completed. I am sick, 
mentally and physically, at the hands of 
three arbitrary credits. An honors student 
with a passion for learning was not good 
enough to graduate. Anxiety took a grip. 
I’m not alone. One semester of less than 
16 credits automatically propels a student 


to a five-year plan, subjects them to tak- 
ing online classes or overloading for a se- 
mester or two. One semester of less than 
16 credits happens. We get sick. We make 
mistakes. Life happens. So why punish 
students for these unpredictable and un- 
controllable events? Catching up requires 
extra money and takes a toll on students’ 
health. To graduate on time, I am cur- 
rently taking six courses, and ruining my 
health in the process; a path another one 
of my fellow classmates has to take next 
semester for the same reason as me. 

We wonder why anxiety and depression 
are so rampant on college campuses. We 
need to look at ourselves for answers, but 
also at the institution for unreasonable 
expectations. I didn’t realize there was no 
space for mistakes, a fundamental part of 
the human existence. This is when I wish 
I was a robot. 

After a closeted conversation in the 
depths of Founders Hall with my father 
and the registrar about my surprise credit 
deficit, a conversation that left me feeling 
as if my suffering and frustration were 
mine alone, I decided we students need to 
make a change happen. 

At St. Michael’s, P’'ve been educated 
in a way that empowers me to confront 
injustices. My education taught me to be 
persuasive, to be unfailing in my ability to 
support an argument, to be tenacious in 
approaching new material and concepts. 
So instead of sulking in my bed and cry- 
ing about my struggle to graduate, I fight 
back in the best way I know how. I write. 

Those 128 credits leave no room for 
mistakes. I used to think I was infallible, 


something a lot of perfectionists convince 
themselves of. But by prescribing a credit 
load with no room for air, the college is in 
turn reinforcing the notion that anything 
less than perfect is failing. In an e-mail 
exchange the registrar wrote, “As submit- 
ted, Parker’s plan did not raise any red 
flags”, referring to my 13 credit plan for 
abroad, But no one asked me if I want- 
ed to graduate in four years; to assume I 
did not means to value the convenience 
of not asking over respecting my welfare 
as a student. 


I have aspirations and dreams, some of 
which are timely. For me, the difference 
of a year impacts my ability to promote 
change in our world. To the school, the 
difference between four and five years 
only means more money. 

If the college truly seeks to effectively 
change the curriculum for students, cut- 
ting LSC’s is a step in the wrong direc- 
tion. We want to learn, and effective edu- 
cation only exists when there is a presence 
of multiple disciplines, values and view- 
points within the curriculum. Instead of 
cutting LSC’s, St. Michael’s should cut 
the general credit load by 4 or even 8 
credits, allowing students not to slack off, 
but to simply breathe. 

The difference between 128 and 124 
credits means space to live for students: to 
make one mistake. What does four credits 
mean to you, St. Michael’s? The price of — 
4 extra credits is $600. How much is my 
well-being worth? — 





Can the HIV/AIDS community survive a Trump presidency? 


By Olivia Nestro and Jason Drapinski 
Contributing Writers 
Many waking up on November 9th 
could not fully comprehend the 
results of the election, let alone the 
repercussions of a Trump Presidency 
and Congress being controlled by 
Republicans. It is necessary to exam- 
ine how this presidency and session 
of Congress will impact those living 
with HIV/AIDS. 

There has never been a more pivotal 
moment to uplift marginalized voic- 
es. President-elect Trump's adminis- 
tration has the potential to put the 
United States on track to end the 
epidemic by 2030 but what is more 
likely is the continuing cuts to PEP- 
FAR which helps to fill the treatment 
gap around the world. Currently, 
more than half of people living with 
HIV/AIDS do not have access to 


treatment, and this will continue to 
grow with more PEPFAR cuts. 

Our President-elect has no poli- 
cy platform for how to respond to 
HIV/AIDS globally. We also know 
that Vice President-elect Pence has 
expressed interest in taking away 
funding from HIV/AIDS treatment 
and putting it towards “conversion 
therapy” of the LGBTQ community. 
This will perpetuate the stigma of 
living with HIV/AIDS. As Governor 
of Indiana, he has come under fire for 
his response to an HIV outbreak and 
cuts to public health budgets. Final- 
ly, Trump’s disdain for those on the 
margins of society like undocument- 
ed workers and refugees could create 
deeper pockets of the disease. 

Trump will likely repeal most of 
Obamacare which has specifical- 
ly helped people living with HIV/ 


AIDS. Before the Affordable Care 
Act was passed, many people living 
with HIV/AIDS were not covered 
by insurance. It also ensures that 
everybody is entitled to insurance 
regardless of pre-existing conditions 
and expanded Medicaid to people 
with lower incomes so that they 
could treatment If President-elect 
Trump repeals Obamacare it is 
uncertain what will happen to 20 
million people covered by it. The part 
of Obamacare where nobody can be 
turned away from a provider due to 
their pre-existing conditions will not 
be repealed. 

President-elect Trump's plans to 
create a tax deduction for people who 
individually buy their-own health 
care plans and will promote Health 
Savings Accounts (HSAs) where 
you can put a portion of your salary 


into it and take it out when needed. 
This doesn’t really work for people 
living with HIV/AIDS because their 
treatments are expensive and ongo- 
ing. Paul Ryan plans to privatize 
Medicare, the single-payer system run 
by the government to help pay for 
insurance for people older than 65. 
Privatizing Medicare would hurt a lot 
of people living with HIV/AIDS that 
are older. 

With World AIDS Day on Decem- 
ber Ist, it is necessary to hold Pres- 
ident-elect Trump's administration 
and Congress accountable. Everyone 
can do this by calling your represen- 
tatives, participating in rallies, and 
joining local organizations such as 
Black Lives Matter or Migrant Justice 
who are working to amplify the voic- 
es that will be most affected by new 
policies. 
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Review 


New wizards, creatures, and dangers in Harry Potter spin-off 





Jack Martin 
Opinions Editor 


The Harry Potter film series may have 
finished but author JK Rowling has 
‘proved that she still has stories to tell 
within her wizarding world with the new 
film Fantastic Beasts and Where to Find 
Them. Serving as neither a prequel or 
sequel to the Harry Potter series itself but 
rather as a universe-expanding spin-off, 
Fantastic Beasts is well crafted film filled 
with interesting new characters and mar- 
velous visuals that will please long time 
fans of the Potterverse. 

In JK Rowling’s first screen play, Fan- 
tastic Beasts takes place in 1920s New 
York City where wizard and magizoolo- 
gist Newt Scamander has just arrived to 
continue his research on magical crea- 
tures for the textbook he is writing “Fan- 
tastic Beasts and Where to Find Them” 
(which 70 years later becomes a textbook 
all students at Hogwarts are required to 
read). Smuggled into the country by Sc- 

-amander is an enchanted suitcase which 
houses many of the creatures he is study- 
ing. The story kicks into high gear when 
Scamander’s creatures are accidentally 
let out of the case by muggle (or as he is 
called by American Wizards,“No-Maj”) 
Jacob Kowalski. With the help of dis- 

graced magical police officer Tina Gold- 
stein and her sister Queenie, the four 
characters must quickly recapture all the 
creatures before any harm comes to them 


promise of fantastic beasts by showcas- 
ing a wide range of strange creatures. 
This includes animals such as a blue 
and green feathered snake like creature 
which changes size depending on its 
environment, a large half lion half eagle 
and many more. There is an especial- 

ly funny bit involving a platypus like 
creature known as a niffler who has a 
fixation with anything shiny and a mag- 
ically large pouch to store the treasures 
it steals going nuts inside a bank vault. 
One of the most memorable shots in the 
movie is when the characters actually 
venture into Newts magical suitcase 
and we see through a 360 round shot 
that he has created a whole world for his 
creatures to live in involving changing 
environments from an arctic tundra to a 
pine forest. 

The backdrop of 1920’s New York City 
adds to the imaginative premise. The 
movie does a great job capturing the feel 
of the 1920’s from the music of hopping 
jazz to the flapper inspired costumes. 
This was one of my favorite parts of the 
movie as the setting helped the movie 
feel unique from the Harry Potter films. 
However at the same time Rowling still 
shows some of the underground wizard- 
ing hideouts that exist in the city. 

‘The new characters in this movie for 
the most part work well. Newt, who 
prefers the company of animals, is more 
shy and withdrawn with people, and 
although he doesn’t quite match up to 
Harry Potter, actor Eddie Redmayne still 
manages to convey a certain charm as 
well as bravery and heart. Kowalski and 
Queenie meanwhile bring a welcome co- 
medic relief as well as a compelling witch 
and a No-Maj forbidden romance side 
plot. Really the only new character who 
felt underdeveloped to me was Tina who 
begins the movie as unsure of herself and 
feeling powerless over losing her police 
job. It felt like I was waiting for the 
moment where she gets her confidence 
back throughout the movie and it never 


Ae The film more than delivers on its promise 
of fantastic beasts by showcasing a wide 
range of strange creatures.” 


in the strange alien environment that 
is the big apple. Meanwhile something 
darker is happening with the wizards 
of New York involving a shifty magical 
government agent named Percival Graves 
and a mysterious muggle boy named 
Credence which Newt and his gang find 
themselves in the middle of. 

The film more than delivers on its 


really arrived. 

The biggest issue with this movie is 
that the plot did not feel as strong as 
the Harry Potter series did. Each movie 
showed Harry having to overcome some 
obstacle while getting ready. to defeat 
the overaching main threat Voldemort. 
Here Newt’s attempts to recapture his 


creatures, although fun, did not feel as 





RTA NMENT INC. : 


KATHERINE WATERSTON as Tina, EDDIE REDMAYNE as Newt, ALISON SUDOL as 
Queenie and DAN FOGLER as Jacob in Warner Bros. Pictures’ fantasy adventure “FAN- 
TASTIC BEASTS AND WHERE TO FIND THEM,” a Warner Bros. Pictures release. 





A beast called a Niffler in Warner Bros. Pictures’ fantasy adventure “FANTASTIC 
BEASTS AND WHERE TO FIND THEM,” a Warner Bros. Pictures release. 


compelling. Even the darker events that 
eventually culminate into something 
bigger for Newt to overcome paled when 
compared to the dangers Harry had to 
face. It is clear that Rowling is setting 
something big up for the other install- 
ments in this new series (it was an- 
nounced that there would be five movies 
in total) but just what and how Newt 
will be involved remains unclear. 
Regardless, Fantastic Beasts more than 
proves to be an entertaining and well 
made movie full of spectacle even if it 
never quite manages to step out of the 
massive shadow left by Harry Potter. It is 


clear from this movie that JK Rowling’s 
world still has a lot of magic left to share. 
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Disney brings Pacific Island culture to the big screen 





Phoebe Laidley-Collias 
Online Editor 


I grew up with Disney and have always 
wanted to be a princess. So I was ex- 
tremely excited to see the newest edition 
to the Disney princesses in the new mov- 
ie Moana and had high expectations. 

The newest Disney heroine is the first 
Polynesian princess. Many people say 
that Moana is set in Hawaii, but I did 
some research and found the creators 
didn’t make it look like Hawaii, but 
a realistic island that could have been 
anywhere in the Polynesia area. 

Moana is a high spirited chief’s 
daughter. She always had the desire to 
sail the ocean, but her father forbids it. 
He says it is unsafe to leave the safety of 
the island that provides everything that 
they need. However she is determined to 
someday sail to find adventures on the 
open seas. 
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Disney went the extra mile to have 
Auli’i Cravalho, who is a native Hawai- 
ian, be the voice and singer of Moana. 
Cravalho was only 14 years old when she 
was cast to voice Moana and, after the 
two year production, the movie came 
out the day after her 16th birthday. 
Disney couldn't have picked a better 
voice actor for Moana. Cravalho is a 
brave, strong-willed adventurer, and 
she portrays her qualities into Moana 
through her performance. I wouldn't 
have guessed that she was only 14-16 
years old. Her voice sounds very mature 
and beautiful. 

Moana is chosen by the ocean spirit 
to help return the heart stone that Maui 
stole long ago to the goddess Te Fiti and 
restore balance to the ocean and islands. 
If she doesn’t return the stone, the 
islands, including her home, will be con- 
sumed by Te Ka, a lava goddess. Before 
saving the islands, Moana has to find 
the self centered and arrogant Demi- 
god Maui and help him find his magical 
fishhook so he can defeat Te Ka. 

Dwayne Johnson voiced Maui, the 
supporting character. Johnson's voice is 
recognizable in the movie and doesn’t 
have the Hawaiian accent so it sticks out 
like a sore thumb. Even though he has 
Polynesian ancestry, I personally would 
have liked a less well known person to 
voice Maui. His voice was just too famil- 
iar and his other movies came to mind 
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when his character spoke. 


Together, Moana and Maui go to the 
realm of monsters to retrieve Maui’s 
magical fishhook from Tamatoa, a greedy 
enormous crab, that likes shiny things to 
decorate his shell. 

The movie was animated with CGI 
that makes the characters look more 
realistic. I prefer the traditional anima- 
tion over the new CGI but I do like 
the quality of the animation. It looks so 


most of the songs were sung in part in 
tokelauan and part English. The villain 
Tamatoa got his own song “Shiny” 
sung by Jemaine Clement. It wasn’t as 


memorable as “Poor Unfortunate Souls” - 


from The Little Mermaid or other villain 
songs, but it had a message of not to be 
greedy. 

The movie, as usual, for a Disney 
production had a moral to the story: to 
know that your worth is precious to you. 


Cravalho is a brave, strong-willed, adven- 
turer, and she portrays her qualities into 


Moana through her performance.” 


realistic that I want to touch the flowers, 
the fruits, the water, sand and even the 
grass. 

The music was well orchestrated and 
fun to listen to. The composer and lyricist 
included a few songs with the Tokelauan 
language. Tokelau is one of the many 
pacific islands. It is very inclusive to have 
accurate music to accompany and help 
enhance the movie. There wasn't a belch- 
out song like “Let it Go” from Frozen, 
but I enjoyed the music enough to get 
selective songs from the sound track. 
With the help of Lin-Manuel from the 
hit Broadway performance Hamilton, 
the soundtrack had fun songs like “We 
Know the Way” and “I am Moana’. All 
are great songs and the best part was that 





Moana and Maui both learn this by the 
end of the story. I’m so glad that Moana 
doesn’t have a love interest in the end. I 
think Disney is doing just fine to show 
that a girl doesn't need a man to have a 
happily ever after. 

Overall, the movie is cute and fantas- 
tic for children of all ages and anyone — 
who is a child at heart should go see this 
movie. There are a few scenes that are 
slightly spooky for children under the 
age of four. 


Tip: Be on the lookout for Seven from 
Frozen to make a quick second cameo. 
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Staff pics: favorite holida 


Lindsey Garland - “Harry Potter and the 
Sorcerer's Stone” : ere 





Middle row: 
left to right 
Phoebe Laidley-Collias 
“The Nightmare Before 
Christmas” 

Maddy Linden - James 
Taylor at Christmas 
Jack Martin - “A 
Christmas Story” 





i _ eee er ==| Maeve Power - Adam Sandler’s 
Maddy Hansen - “Elf” movie and album Kelsey Bode - “Santa Claus is Coming “Hanukkah Song” 
to Town” 


ScacRmeE: 


Howto submit 
photos of the week 


If you would like your 
photo to be featured in 
this section, post your 
photos to Twitter, Face- 
book or Instagram using 


#SMC 1D efe) nder 
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DEFENDERSPORT'S 
Gronkowski injury doesn’t spell end for Patriots 





By Kayce Venezia 
Sports Editor 


Last week the AFC leading Patriots (10- 
2) received news that their star tight end, 
Rob Gronkowski would need season 
ending back surgery after re-aggravating 
it during the Patriots 22-17 win over the 
New York Jets two weeks ago. The initial 
injury could be traced back from a big 
hit sustained by Seahawks safety, Earl 
Thomas. 

This injury news isn’t new to a fan base 
that has seen Gronkowski sustain several 
injuries throughout his career. 


“Tt’s just a club sport”. 


By Kayce Venezia 
Sports Editor 


ag 





Even before entering the league, teams 
were reluctant to take a chance on the 
talented, but injury prone tight end. 
Eventually he was picked by the Patriots 
in the second round of the 2011 NFL 
draft. Since entering the league the 
injury riddled Gronkowski has been a 
huge part of the Patriots offense. With 
Gronkowski, the team has scored 100 
more TD’s compared to when Gronkow- 
ski is out. Gronkowski also is the all time 
leader in the NFL scoring 69 touch- 
downs for a player at the position, which 
he broke earlier this season against the 
Buffalo Bills. Since joining the Patriots, 
Gronkowski has taken over and quickly 
become thought of as one of the greatest 
tight ends to ever play the game. At six 
feet, six inches tall and weighing over 
260 pounds, there is no wonder Gron- 
kowski has become the favorite target in 
the red zone for quarterback Tom Brady. 
Now for a Patriots team that has relied 
so heavily on their star tight end, espe- 
cially during the playoffs, the question 
must be answered whether the Patriots 
can win without him. 





History without Gronkowski 


During the 22 games that Gronkowski 
has missed during his career, the Patriots 
have faired pretty well. During the regu- 
lar season they recorded a 14-5 record in 
his abscense. In the playoffs, the Patriots 
are 1-2 without Gronkowski With losses 
coming to the Broncos in 2014 and the 
Ravens in 2013. 

i 


Replacement Options 


The Patriots are currently pretty lim- 
ited at the TE position besides backup, 
Martellus Bennett, who was looked as 
being a 1-2 punch alongside, Gronkow- 
ski. Before becoming a member of the 
Patriots, Bennett enjoyed his best seasons 
in the league as a member of the Chi- 
cago Bears, scoring 14 of his 27 career 
touchdowns over the three-years. Since 
being traded from the Bears last offsea- 
son, he has scored four touchdowns in 
his limited role as Gronkowski’s backup. 
Now that Gronkowski is out, Bennett 
will be in a more familiar role as the 
starting tight end, which should bode 
well for the Patriots in trying to replace 


the team. hasn't been highlighted. Right 
now, the staff consists of two members, 


News| along with a few student helpers. With 


aide 


PHOTO BY MADDIE HUGHES 


Caroline Smith, 17, Katherine Fawthrop, ‘17, and Molly Maliska, ‘17, celebrate their 
second Rugby Northeast Championship win, Saturday November 5. 


The words scrum and ruck are prob- 
ably not common words used by most 
sports fans, but for rugby players they 
are a key element to the game. Rugby has 
quickly become one of the fastest grow- 
ing team sports in America today besides 
lacrosse and the trend is taking ahold of 
St. Michael’s campus as well. The wom- 
en's rugby team, which is a club team has 
proven to be at the top of the conference 


year in and year out: Two weeks ago 
the team reached new heights with a 
trip to the Elite Eights for the first time 
in program history. The team seems to 
only get stronger year after year and 
have become perennial favorites in the 
conference every fall. So why does the 
team still not receive the same spotlight 
as varsity teams? 

A limited staff for the athletic depart- 

ment is probably the main reason that 





| varsity teams garnering most of the atten- 


tion, there isn’t much staff left to cover a 
club team like women’s rugby. But there 
is one simple way to fix this issue and that 
is by reaching out to other students or 
even members of the team to contribute 
materials for the athletic website. Cur- 
rently Maddie Hughes, a member of the 
rugby team has done great work, getting 
the word out to people through press re- 
leases and videos, but unfortunately her 
work hasn't been seen much on the ath- 
letic website and instead she is forced to 
do much of the work by herself. However, 
most teams in the conference including 
Roger Williams University, which is not 
much bigger than Saint Michael’s, has 
part of their athletic website dedicated to 
club sports, which includes rugby. This 
is something that Saint Michael’s should 
be able to do and even collaborating with 
Hughes to do so would be a tremendous 


step forward. 


The change that I speak of is something 
quite simple. No matter a club team or 
varsity team they should be afforded the 
same opportunities. On this campus a 
lack of coverage by the athletic depart- 
ment is something that in my eyes should 


Ze 
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Gronkowski. 

Another possible option is continuing 
to make the running game a priori- 
ty. Right now the Patriots are ranked 
seventh in the league for rushing yards 
with just over 1200 yards through week 
13. Legarrette Blount, who has already 
scored 12 touchdowns is a big part that 
success. Making sure that he contin- 
ues to get enough carries during the 
rest of the season will be key, especially 
during the playoffs, where every second 
counts. The ability to run the ball will 
also open up the option for play-action. 
plays, which will make the already lethal 
offense stronger. 

While all these options are viable, the 
Patriots are still the leaders of the AFC 
and are an elite organization, led by mas- 
termind head coach, Bill Belichick, who 
has proven time and time again, that it 
is the team, not individual players, who 
win the games. And come February 5, he 
could prove that once again. 


if 


. when will rugby take center stage? 


be changed. As a small school I realize the 
resources are scarce, but in sports, results 
matter and that is what the women’s rug- 
by team is doing, getting results. Cover- 
age should be focused on them during the 
fall semester and is something that they 
have earned over the years with the con- 
tinual success of the team and capitalizing 
on this success can help the future of the 
program and garner the attention they _ 
deserve. 

It’s time to forget about the “club 
sport” label. It’s time to recognize that 
women’s rugby is at the top of the Saint 
Michael’s College athletics and its time - 
the athletic department began recogniz- 
ing that as well. 


Kayce Venezia is a senior Media Studies, 
Journalism & Digital Art major. 
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-Bryanna Young right on target 





By Nathan Terry 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s sophomore Bryanna 
Young loves being a student athlete. She 
works hard to balance her time practic- 
ing her sport and studying. But what 
separates Young from most other student 
athletes on campus is that she doesn’t 
participate in a school sport. Young is 
an archer who has competed nationally 
across the country. 

Young first started shooting arrows 
when she was only eight years old. She 
began competing competitively as a 13 
year old in local competitions. Early 
in her competitive career, Young often 
felt nervous before competitions, even 
though she knew she was fully capable of 
succeeding. Recently, Young joined Ron 
Pelkey’s competitive archery team, which 
competes nationally. The team is a Junior 
Olympic team. As she became more 
experienced, Young has found it easier to 
deal with her nerves, although she admits 
she still feels the pressure during big 
competitions. 

“Being on a nationally competitive 


Bryanna Young ‘19 takes extra shots after an early morning practice at Pelkey’s Archery range in Saint Albans Saturday Dec, 3. 


team, it’s even more nerve racking than 
little home town shoots. Up here when 
we went to nationals, just seeing how 
many people were watching you shoot 
compared to the small local competi- 
tions, it’s a big jump.” 

The equipment that Young utilizes 


upwards of $2,000. She also uses very 
expensive arrows, as well as many other 
accessories that push the costs even 
further. 

Outside of competition, Young enjoys 
hunting, especially near her hometown 
of Doylestown, Pa. “I go hunting at 


Being on a nationally competitive team, it’s 
even more nerve racking than little home 


town shoots.” 


in competitions varies depending on 
the venue. Young could be shooting 
outdoors, indoors, with or without 
lights, and with regular round 3 or 5 
shot targets or 3D animal targets. The 
distances for each competition also vary, 
leaving Young with a decision on what 
equipment to use, Young will typically 
use a Hoyt Podium bow, which can cost 


-Bryanna Young, “19 


home as much as possible. It’s harder to 
go hunting up here because of school 
and it’s harder to find places available for 
hunting.” 

Despite all of the years that she has 
put into her craft, Young feels that she is 
still not where she wants to be skill-wise. 
But Young knows that with each practice 
and competition, she is improving. She 





PHOTO BY KAYCE VENZEIA 


also knows how much archery means to 
her from an entertainment perspective. 

“Tt allows me to blank out. I can go 
to practice and forget about what’s going 
on in my life for two hours. Archery is 
such a small sport, and the friendships 
that have come out of it are amazing. I 
am friends with some pros who I never 
would have met before. It’s fun to be 
a part of something so small and so 
special.” 

Pelkey, for one, is more than grate- 
ful to have Young on his team. “Bry is 
always working at improving her skills 
by asking questions and putting in extra 
range time. She does not settle for 
mediocrity but always strives for excel- 
lence. As a coach, it is exciting to have 
such an archer on our team, showing 
great leadership by demonstrating great 
character, not a loud in your face leader, 
but showing great qualities that others 
will follow.” 
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The snowflakes that don't melt 


Photo Column by Maddy Linden 
Visual Editor 


ust like real snowflakes, Cody Putnam, 17’ does not 

make any of his handmade snowflakes like anoth- 

er. “Even if I tried to make the same one I probably 
Couldn't. They all fold slightly different, different cuts 
and so on.” Putnam used to sell his snowflakes for 10 
cents in 7th grade. His art teacher told him to pursue 
snowflake making. The business really grew when he got 
to college and tried more advanced designs, especially 
by putting things in the middle of the snowflakes. He 
began creating designs that depicted animals, baseballs, 
silhouettes, etc. Having over 30 orders last year and 
taking about 2 or 3 hours to make each one, the push for 
his snowflakes was at an all time high. His snowflakes 
sell from a range of $10-$25 depending on how complex 


_weebly.com has taken off with orders from students, | 


the snowflake is. His website http: if snowflakeputfros 


people in state, and one international order. The reason | 
Putnam has continued to create such beautiful works — 


of art, even with his incredibly busy schedule as senior > 


class president and participation in several committees 


and clubs on campus, is the satisfaction he gets from the 


reactions of his customers. He doesn't always love selling 
them because he feels greedy and selfish about making a 
profit from his art. Putnam says in the future he would 
love to make a snowflake for the Ellen DeGeneres Show 
because she is a role model of his who is known for 
giving back to her community and viewers in a variety 
of ways. 


The Art Of... is a recurring photo column for The Defender that features a different art form with each publication. 
Snowflake making is the third of the series, a full gallery of images can be found at defender.smcvt.edu 
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